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Unitarians Still Lead 


ERSONAL DEVELOPMENT is conditioned by 
the capacity to see ourselves as we are seen 
by others. G. Stanley Hall of Clark University in 
a recent lecture did that service for Unitarians. 
His criticism was thoughtful, and was offered with 
entire .wholesomeness of spirit. He said: “The 
most liberal of all the Christian denominations still 
harks back to Channing, Emerson, and perhaps 
Parker, and in place of the earlier radical Prot- 
estantism which characterized it, tends to a mild 
westheticism, and is declining because it is uneugenic 
and does not make good by adding proselytes to 
make up for its losses from race suicide. With the 
casting off of old forms it lost the saving sense of 
reality, and lives with a touch of Narcissusism in a 
beautiful dream-world it has made for itself. It 
disapproves revivals, and its seminaries have not 
led, as they ought to have done, in the advance- 
ment of liberal Christian scholarship. It clings 
tenaciously to the dogma of a personal objective 
God and individual immortality, hopes for heaven, 
but has allowed the doctrine of hell, its vital coun- 
terpart, to lapse to innocuous desuetude ; while even 
in the liberality it has so long plumed itself upon, 
it is very often surpassed by individual leaders in 
other denominations commonly thought more con- 
servative. In the most virile and promising move- 
ment Protestantism is without any kind of organ- 
ized advance guard, but is led onward towards 
freedom by noble volunteers and stragglers.” 
After reading Professor Hall’s comment, two 
conclusions at once follow: first, he has done a real 
service to liberals by revealing certain hindrances 
to progress; second, he has spoken without a com- 
plete knowledge of the facts. Unitarianism re- 
veres Channing, Emerson, and Parker. These are 
great names, not only in the history of Unitarian- 
ism in America, but in the history of America itself, 
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But the Unitarian position to-day is far in adyanee 


of that taken by the founders. Unitarian preachers 


are leaders in theological thought, and do actually iN 
lead the “leaders in other denominations,” referred’ 

to by Professor Hall. Unitarians of to-day would 
hardly be characterized as “mildly wsthetic” by ary. 
critic familiar with the nation-wide revival of tlhe 
past two years. The Unitarian Church has been 
shaken to its foundations, and is now revealing that 
spiritual power dreamed of by the great Channing 
and those associated with him. Is it not increasing 
its membership? Professor Hall could not have 
been familiar with the Easter ingathering, when 
the churches throughout the fellowship recorded 
gains ranging from 25 to 50 per cent. of the mem- 
berships. A church that was living in a “beautiful - 
dream-world it had made for itself” would not have 
given Protestantism what Unitarianism has given 
it. “Unitarianism is the key to Protestantism,” 
writes Rev. Frederick Sherman Arnold in the 
American Church Monthly. If Professor Hall had. 
read Mr. Arnold’s article he would not have per- 
mitted himself to have said that Unitarians have 
lapsed into “innocuous desuetude.” Mr. Arnold’s — 


article, an analysis of which was published in THE 


Reeister of July 27, shows the transforming and 
beneficent effect Unitarian teaching has had on 
Christianity. “There are more Unitarians in 
America,” writes Mr. Arnold, “than there are Prot- 
estants of any other sort.” Leaders in other 
churches familiar with the trend of opinion will. 
corroborate the statement. ti 

Professor Hall’s refusal to believe notwithstand- | 
ing, Unitarians still lead the van of the Protestant, 
movement, as they have from the day of their found- 
ing. They are well qualified to hold that respon- 
sible and exacting position from the personnel of 
their ministry, the quality of their laity, the sound 
and spiritual appeal of their theology and the con- 
fidence and range of their vision. : 


Alexander the Great 


Wie MIGHT HAVE HAD a telephone if Alex-* 
ander Graham Bell had not lived, for Elisha — 
Gray filed in the United States Patent Office, 
February 14, 1876, a legal statement describing the 
electric telephone, but Bell had applied for a patent 
on the completed telephone two hours before. 

He passes into history, therefore, as the inventor 
of one of the most useful appliances ever provided 
the human race. Bell’s invention, as usually hap- ~ 
pens with new ideas, met indifference, skepticism, 
and scoffing, but the young man (he was twenty; 
nine when the patent was recorded at Washington ) 
had the Scotch perseverance, and he plodded along 
quietly with his notion. Then, at the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia, held in 1876, Bell got 
his apparatus in place, persuaded certain scientists, 
among them Lord Kelvin, engineer of the first 
Atlantic cable, to put the receiver to their ears. To 
their utter amazement, it talked. Said Lord Kelvin 


-as he put down the instrument: “It does speak. 


It is the most wonderful thing I have seen in 
America.” 
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Much of the expansion of America, much of the 
development of civilization, in fact, is due to Bell’s 
invention of transmitting the voice over a wire. 
Civilized nations to-day could not do their work 
without the telephone. What imaginative mind 
ale have conceived a miracle equal to the expe- 
ience of Lord Northcliffe when in New York City 
one day he placed two receivers to his ears? One 
transmitted the sound of the waves breaking on the 
beach at Coney Island; the other, the surf at San 
Francisco Bay. 

And the inventor lived to witness the marvelous 
development of his idea. Ue could hardly have 
dreamed, while, poverty-stricken, he was toiling with 
his copper wires and batteries in that cellar in 
Salem, Mass., that the day would come when his 
invention would be recorded at Washington as the 
most valuable single patent ever devised for the 
benefit of mankind. 

He goes down to his grave, in the fullness of his 
years, rich with honors from many nations. Appro- 
priately spoken was President Harding’s eulogy: 
“T had learned to revere him as one of the greatest 
benefactors of the race and among the foremost 
Americans of all generations. He will be mourned 
and honored by humankind everywhere as one who 
served it greatly, untiringly, and unselfishly.” 

The subject that engrossed Mr. Bell at the time 
of his final sickness was transmission of sound with- 
out wires. He had seen the telephone-wire usher 
in a new age. He predicted for radio a future 
equally wonderful. 


Slaughtering the Innocents 


ISS MARGARET BURTON of the National 
Board of the Y. M. C. A., who has been study- 
ing industrial conditions in China, presents a de- 
scription of industrial conditions among the chil- 
dren of China that should arouse Christendom. 
China is just entering on an industrial era. There 
are no laws regarding the employment of children. 
Miss Burton found little girls of six and seven, 
in a silk manufactory, working from half-past five 
in the morning until seven at night. These little 
workers are constantly on their feet, and are com- 
pelled to work rapidly. For the day’s work each 
child receives on an average ten cents. Miss Bur- 
ton told of visiting a cotton mill at four o’clock in 
the morning, and of finding boys of ten, eleven, and 
twelve, and girls even younger, standing between 
rows of whirring, unguarded machinery, feeding 
the machines. The children had commenced work 
at six the preceding evening, and would not be re- 
leased for two hours more, making twelve hours 
of labor. 

Industrial accidents are of course frequent. 
“Most of the accidents,” she explained, “happen on 
the night-shifts between two and three in the morn- 
ing. The workers grow weary; heads droop with 
sleeplessness; vigilance is relaxed; but the un- 
- guarded machines go on.” Meanwhile the profits 
of the owners are enormous, in some cases exceed- 
ing the total capital invested. One factory has 
been running twenty-four hours a day for two 
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years, and has taken in yearly profits to the amount 
of $1,000,000. 

Christian churches of China have sensed the need 
of reform, and have sought to apply the League of 
Nations’ industrial standard, which includes no 
employment for children under fourteen years of 
age, one day’s rest in seven, limited working hours, 
and installing of safety devices. Here is a new field 
of activity for the Christian missionary. The situ- 
ation calls for workers well versed in the problems 
of industry, and familiar with the methods to pur- 
sue for securing co-operation from Chinese officials. 
Christian forces throughout the world working in 
conjunction could prevent this outrage on child- 
hood. 


Remove the Salacious 


T IS GOOD NEWS that crime waves are sub- 

siding and that the tide is turning in favor of 
better morals. Already the stage has a volunteer 
censorship presided over by the sagacious Augustus 
Thomas. Baseball has a monitor in the person of 
Judge Landis, who has succeeded in restoring that 
sport to public-.confidence, and moving pictures 
have appeared in more wholesome dress since being 
taken over by Will Hays. Now the refreshing 
information comes that publishers of books are 
getting in line, and are determined to raise the 
moral standard of their publication. It is time. 
Certain of the younger writers are depending for 
success far too much on a salacious portrayal of 
the sex instinct. They go as far as they dare, or 
as far as their publishers will allow, in picturing 
sex relations, not as the enriching, work-inspiring 
thing it is, but as a sensuous passion, a highly- 
spiced adventure. Books in point are “A Young 
Girl’s Diary,” “Women in Love,” and “Casanova’s 
Homecoming.” Literature suffers from the morbid 
imaginations of writers greedy for large royalties ; 
homes suffer; society sutters. 

Authors and publishers are combining to sweep 
the writing profession clean of these harpies. 
Twenty publishers have been invited to attend a 
conference in the fall in which proposals shall be 
made for a purer literature, and a number have 
already sent in favorable responses. Also a com- 
mittee from the Authors’ League of America is 
studying the plan with a view to the best methods 
of co-operation. 

But finally the decision rests with the reading 
public. Will Hays has made his appeal direct to 
the patrons of moving pictures. He has asked them 
to make impossible the creation of bad pictures by 
refusing to patronize any but good pictures. Pub- 
lishers will cease to publish bad books just as soon 
as readers refuse to read any but good books. 
One of the largest producers of moving pictures 
has said that the outstanding successes of the last 
eighteen months have been clean pictures. It is as 
reasonable to suppose that good books will be sup- 
ported as it is that good pictures will be supported. 
The summons is made, then, to authors, publishers, 
and readers to co-operate. The result will of neces- 
sity be a better literature and the introduction into 
homes of higher moral standards. 
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The Event of the Week 


A Question of $50,000,000,000 


N THE EVE of the meeting between Premier 
fe) Lloyd George and Premier Poincaré, in an effort 
to unravel the tragically tangled skein of the 
world’s affairs, British statesmanship last week made 
an important pronouncement that tangled the skein 
more tragically thai ever. In a note directed nomi- 
nally to France, Italy, and some of the associated 
powers, the Earl of Balfour made an important amend- 
ment to the British offer to forgive French war indebt- 
edness in whole or in part in the endeavor to obtain 
from France a reduction of the German reparations 
about two-thirds, and thus save Germany from im- 
pending bankruptcy and avert the international dis- 
asters that are bound to follow in its wake. Lord 
Balfour’s pronouncement was to the effect that Great 
Britain cannot forgive or reduce the debts of her allies 
and associates unless America forgives or reduces cor- 
respondingly the debt owed by Great Britain to the 
United States. Confirming the statement of the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, Premier Balfour on August 3 
defined the British stand on the vital issue with suf- 
ficient conciseness when he said in the House of Com- 
mons: “Whatever abatement is made, it is abatement 
that must be made all around. ... I will certainly 
resist any proposals which simply have the effect of 
increasing the disintegration of Europe without secur- 
ing anything for ourselves.” 

This unequivocal definition of Britain’s attitude on 
the question of the forgiveness of debts—or short 
moratoria—was addressed primarily to France and 
furnished the basis for, or rather the limitations of, 
the impending discussions between the two premiers 
most immediately interested in the rehabilitation of 
Germany. But even in Paris it was distinctly realized 
that the note was intended to be read with care in 
Washington. Congress certainly took that view of the 
diplomatic communication, and the question of forgiv- 
ing the indebtedness of approximately $13,000,000,000 
marked up against various Huropean powers, espe- 
cially Great Britain and France, entered into the 
acute phase of a pressing issue. The discussion evoked 
from both sides of the Senate chamber a practically 
united expression of opinion, amounting to unalterable 
conviction, that a revision of. indebtedness cannot be 
considered by the United States—at this time. The 
only divergence of feeling—for it is more than mere 
opinion—on the issue might be conceived as develop- 
ing in the present Senate on the question whether the 
time would ever come for such a revision, involving 
forgiveness of debts. 

It was Senator Borah who gave concise utterance 
to the feeling in the Senate on the British proposal, 
when he said: “There is nothing to be gained by our 
cancelling this debt or any part of it if the gigantic 


military and armament programs in Europe are to 


continue. It would amount in practical effect to our 
aiding and abetting the building up of these great 
military and armament establishments, and thereby 
abetting war. If cancellation is to be considered at 
all, it should be considered in the interest of humanity, 
of economic sanity, and not to enable these countries 
to build up and maintain these military establishments, 
these great armies, which are now burdening and tor- 
turing and threatening Europe, and which will lead 
inevitably to greater suffering, more misery, and more 
war.” 

The same newspaper—the New York World—that 
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carried Senator Borah’s arresting statement also con- 
tained a dispatch from London recording a new phase 
of military activities in which France and Great Brit- 
ain are apparently running a race, similar to the race 
that Great Britain and Germany were running in 
naval preparations for a generation before the out- 
break of the Great War. The disclosure came from 
Premier Lloyd George. The Premier announced to 
the House of Commons that the Government, on rec- 
ommendations made by the Committee on Defense of 
the Empire, plans to build a fleet of 500 airplanes for 
home defense. Mr. Lloyd George informed the House 
that at present Great Britain has but thirty-one squad- 
rons of airplanes, of which only twelve are in, the 
British Isles. The urgent necessity for such an aug- 
mentation of the British air forces, the Premier based 
upon the fact that France will have at the end of next 
year no less than 220 squadrons, of which the fighting 
power could be supplemented by the drafting of several 
hundred machines now in civil use but available for 
the purposes of war. That the preparation for future 
wars is not confined to Great Britain and France, is 
shown by Herbert Adams Gibbons, who in newspaper 
articles from Southeastern Europe points out that in 
such war-stricken countries as the kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes (called by the Serbians 
“Greater Serbia,” for short) 120,000 men are in active 
service, and that the spirit of the officers’ corps is 
veritably Prussian. It was undoubtedly these facts, 
and others cumulatively to the same effect, that sup- 
plied the background for Senator Borah’s declara- 
tion, in effect: “No Disarmament, no Forgiveness of 
Debts.” 

In France, the coupling of the Anglo-French negotia- 
tions with the forgiveness of British debts by America 
produced a violent reaction. On the eve'of Premier 
Poincaré’s departure for England, the French press 
generally reflected the feeling that the conference 
between the two premiers would be fruitless of results, 
so far as the solution of the problem of Germany by a 
material reduction of the reparations was concerned. 
That eventuality being eliminated, French discussion 
centered upon ways and means to make Germany pay 
the staggering amount fixed by the machinery created 
by the Treaty of Versailles. The question once more 
turned on plans for the coercion of Germany. Among 
the projects again’ brought to the front was the tem- 
porary expedient of an invasion by French troops; 
the imposition of French control upon German indus- 
tries in the thin guise of a partnership, and the erec- 
tion of the Rhineland into an independent state, of 
course, under close French supervision and control. 
In the probable event of the failure of the conference 
with Premier Lloyd George, France appeared deter- 
mined to proceed to the collection of the German debt— 
whether the debt is collectible or not. 

Morally considered, the universal question had 
reached narrower limits than ever before in the long 
series of negotiations, exchanges, conferences, pro- 
nouncements, proposals, and counter-proposals. It had 
been translated into tangible terms of dollars and 
cents, guineas, francs, lire, marks, lei, and kronen. 
The interallied debts amount in the aggregate to about 
$50,000,000,000. This amount—the largest amount 
ever put on paper in the history of the world—stood 
between the world and the solution of its basic prob- 
lems. If a heroic hand could draw a pen through the 
entire series of indebtednesses, the world could make 
a fresh start on the pressing problem of rehabilitating 
its broken structure of industry, of finance, of the 
aggregate activities that we call civilization. Where 
is the heroic hand? Is it in Washington? Ss. TB. 
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The Labor Situation in England 


Top-dog Feeling Passes from One Side to the Other 


; T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


English Correspondent of THm RHGISTHR 


BricHToN, ENGLAND. 


T IS OFTEN POINTED OUT that extremists 
] among workingmen are dangerous. While that is 

true, it is often forgotten that extremists among 
employers are dangerous too. A case in point in this 
country has been the engineers’ dispute. It is a case 
in which the extremists among the employers have 
won, It is well known that many of the employers 
were against the policy which prevailed through ex- 
tremists’ action in the Federation. Probably the ma- 
jority of the employers would have preferred not to 
have a lockout at all, but to remain on smooth work- 
ing conditions with their men and to maintain good 
relations. But the few who had the upper hand were 
determined to exhaust the power of the unions in- 
yolved by making them spend their funds to help their 
men in a lockout. The struggle has lasted over three 
months, and the unions are exhausted. The men have 
capitulated, for the most part, to the demands of 
the employers, but no convictions are changed, and 
whether we are to have any real co-operation in the 
industry will depend largely upon how the employers 
work the terms. 

Ostensibly, the lockout was over the questions of 
overtime and rights of management, but in reality the 
object of the lockout was to denude the funds of the 
union so that there would be no likelihood of a strike 
for some time to come. And this is almost the only 
point which the employers have really gained. Many 
of them think it was not worth gaining, for the men 
will go back discontented and sullen, and we know 
enough of the psychology of labor to know that this 
does not help in production. It is the curse of indus- 
try, as of international politics, that there is a disposi- 
tion on both sides to attain to the position of top dog, 
to be able to keep the bottom dog from biting however 
much he may growl. Probably some time ago the 
workers had the feeling of being the top dog, and 
made rather too much of it. Now the employers are 
in that position, and they are making too much of it, 
which simply means more trouble when trade revives. 
It was the top-dog feeling that ruined the Peace 
Treaty. If peace had been made by negotiation when 
Lord Lansdowne proposed it, it would in all probabil- 
ity have been a far better peace for the world. But 
the knockout blow gave to the victors the feeling of 
the top dog, and they used it in such a way that it has 
been up to now impossible to make any real peace. 

Referring to the engineers’ dispute, the ‘Labour 
Press Service makes the following very moderate state- 
ment: “There is as much need for peace in indus- 
try as there is for peace in international affairs, and 
enlightened self-interest, to put it no higher, ought to 
be sufficient to point the way to a proper understand- 
ing in industry. Given good-will, mutual confidence, 
and a fair deal, it ought not to be difficult to secure 
continuity of peaceful enterprise. But without these 
things, it will be useless to talk about an industrial 
peace. Is it too much to hope that employers and 
work-people will get together with a view to arriving 
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at 2 common understanding whereby differences can 


be settled by mutual consent and calamitous stoppages 
of work thereby avoided? An industrial pact is not 
only desirable but practicable, provided both sides 
approach the matter in the proper spirit. That spirit 
must be the spirit of ‘give and take,’ of willingness to 
gee both sides, of partnership in a common enterprise.” 


A pill is being debated at present in the House of 
Commons which is designed to strangulate the political 
power of trade unions. Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P., 
reviews the position in an article in the Labour Press 
Service. The bill is certainly a challenge to the whole 
of the trade-union movement. It was about the middle 
of the nineteenth century that collective bargaining 
on the part of the workers was recognized by law. In 
1900 what came to be known as the “Taff Vale Judg- 
ment” gave a staggering blow to the trade-union move- 
ment, by making trade-union funds liable for the dam- 
age of a strike. The Trades’ Dispute Act of 1906 
practically reversed this, and conferred immunity on 
trade-union funds. This was in 1906. The act was 
hardly passed to the statute book before another judg- 
ment temporarily paralyzed political labor movement. 
It was not until 1913 that the labor movement again 
found its liberty in another trade-union act. This is 
the act which is now menaced by the present-bill. If 
this measure becomes law, it will be undoubtedly a 
terrible blow to the political power of the labor 
movement. 

As the law stands at present, a trade unionist may 
declare that he does not intend to contribute to the 
political fund of his union. But the bill proposes that 
no trade unionist shall contribute to a political fund 
unless he states his intention so to-do. At present he 
may claim exemption; according to the new bill he 
will be exempt unless he takes active steps to become 
a contributor. Not only must he take the trouble to 
declare his intention of contributing, but he must 
renew this decision every year, and he must do so in 
a written statement. Promoters of the bill are of 
course reckoning upon the apathy and the negligence 
of the rank and file, and the inertia of the average 
person to any complicated procedure. The bill goes 
further in imposing obstacles to the establishment of 
any political fund at all. At present a trade union 
cannot use its funds to further political objects unless 
those objects have been approved as an object to the 
union by a resolution taken by ballot, and obtaining 
a majority of members voting. The new bill, however, 
would make it necessary that 50 per cent. of the mem- 
bers shall vote, and that of the votes recorded, those 
in favor of the proposal exceed by 20 per cent. or more 
the votes of those against. This bill is the way of 
Tories dealing with the labor movement, a clear at- 
tempt to render it innocuous in politics. 

The Government for the moment is in a way sitting 
on the fence. In the debate on May 19 no member of 
the Government addressed the House. The Govern- 
ment hesitates to proclaim in favor of the bill, be- 
cause that would be an unfriendly act toward the 
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trade unions that might tell a terrible tale in the next 
general election. At the same time, the Government 
is not throwing its weight against the bill. Mr. Hen- 
derson closes his review of the situation by saying, 
“Nevertheless, so long as the bill is alive, it will be a 
menace to trade unionism, and it is clearly desirable, 
therefore, that the labor movement should take active 
steps to secure its final defeat.” He also says, “It is 
significant that the bill should have been introduced 
in. the present House of Commons, with its huge goy- 
ernment majority of men, a considerable proportion of 
whom probably never expect to sit in another Parlia- 
ment and in a Parliament elected on quite other 
issues.” ae 


0 — 


The League-of Nations Union is sending out to all 
its branches at the present moment a very important 
circular, which states that the present situation in 
Kurope is fraught with the very gravest dangers. 
There are unmistakable signs of a reversion to “Bal- 
ance of Power” and partial alliances. It is certain 
enough that the general opinion of the British public 
is entirely against this, and in favor of conciliation 
and reconstruction on League principles. But how to 
make this opinion effectively expressed is another 
matter. 

I wish sometimes that we had in this country the 
organizing power of your Federal Council of Churches, 
The outstanding question of the moment is to secure 
the admission of Germany to the League next Septem- 
ber. The Parliamentary Committee of the League of 
Nations Union passed a resolution on the 14th in- 
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stant: “That the admission of Germany at the next 
Assembly of the League of Nations is of great impor- 
tance to the peace of Hurope.” The Union is urging 
the Government to take all available steps to induce 
the German Government to apply for admission. All 
the branches of this League are called upon to hold 
meetings, pass resolutions and send them to the Prime 
Minister and other important persons. Gen. Fred- 
erick Maurice has also issued a special appeal to the 
churches to make themselves felt in this matter, ex- 
pressing the confidence that if the churches took united 
action they could secure their end. The president 
of the Primitive Methodist Conference expressed his 
amazement at the apathy toward the League of Na- 
tions in the churches. bit 

I believe that so far as the Free Churches are con- 
cerned the overwhelming sentiment is in favor of the 
League, but there is not enough being done. Surely, 
whosoever fails to carry the banner of international- 
ism, the Church should do so, for if Christianity is 
not international, it is nothing. It is arguable,’ of 
course, that the present League of Nations is not the 
form of internationalism that is most desirable. I 
quite agree that it must become different from what 
it is to be the real thing. A League of Nations will 
never be complete so long as America, Germany, and 
Russia are out of it. But at the present time in Eng- 
land the only way to stand for the true international- 
ism is to keep alive the present League until a better 
appears. It is the only thing we have, and it could 
be made the right thing if only the people in every 
country would do their duty toward it. The next step 
is to secure the admission of Germany. 


Some Facts about Gandhi 
How and Why the Saint Baffles the British Government 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


T WAS LATELY SAID of Gandhi, the great In- 
I dian leader, that his only weapons are “firm resist- 
ance to Western religion and education, and non- 
employment of force.” This statement is incomplete. 
Gandhi uses a formidable weapon in a boycott on Brit- 
ish goods, and especially on British-made cloth. 

Before India came under British rule, vast quanti- 
ties of beautiful fabrics were manufactured in millions 
of cottage homes, and exported far and wide. Indian 
shawls, silks, and muslins were famous the world over. 
The British Government has deliberately destroyed 
India’s manufactures, by putting on prohibitive export 
duties, in order that they might not compete with 
British-made goods. For the same reason, a so-called 
“excise tax” is levied on every yard of cloth manufac- 
tured in India for sale, whether made in factories or 
cottages. But there is no tax on homespun made by a 
family for its own use. Therefore Gandhi urges every 
family to spin and weave its own clothing, and the spin- 
ning-wheel or hand-loom is the emblem of the move- 
ment. 

Gandhi believes that England holds on to India 
mainly because India as a possession has been im- 
mensely profitable, and that if it ceases to be profitable, 


there will be much less objection to granting it self- 
government. The movement has been so far successful 
that India, which used to buy about three hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of cotton goods from England every 
year, last year bought less than one hundred million 
dollars’ worth. There was also a falling off of 
$75,000,000 in the revenue from liquor and opium. 
Gandhi preaches abstinence from these, both on ethical 
grounds and as another way of cutting down the 
revenue. 

Tun Cueistran Rearsrer asks, “Did England make 
a colossal blunder when it sentenced Gandhi to six 
years’ close confinement?” It is not Gandhi alone, 
but about forty thousand others who are now in prison, 
not for any act of violence, but for expressing dissat- 
isfaction with British rule. It is always a mistake to 
hope to cure discontent by muzzling the expression of 
it without removing its cause. 

In India there is a real and vital grievance. When 
the country’s manufactures were wiped out, the people 
were left almost wholly dependent on agriculture. Ten- 
ant farmers are always at a disadvantage; and 
thoughtful Americans are much concerned because 
more than a third of the farms in the United States 
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are now worked by tenant farmers, with an increasing 
proportion shown in every census. But in India prac- 
tically every cultivator is a tenant farmer. The Gov- 
ernment claims the ownership of the land, and rents 
it out—sometimes to the cultivator direct, sometimes 
to a rich man who sublets it. In the former case, the 
fegular government demand is one-half the value of 
the gross produce of the land; but additional land 
taxes often bring this up to 65 and sometimes to 75 
per cent. In the second case, the landlord pays the 
Government the worth of 10 per cent. of the produce, 
and charges his tenants what he likes. 

Naturally, under these circumstances, the mass of 
the people are desperately poor and constantly grow- 
ing poorer. When they were more lightly taxed, and 
could supplement their agriculture with cottage in- 
dustries, they were comfortably off. Now they can 
hardly get a living even in a good year, and a single 
bad harvest ruins them. More and more of them have 
to borrow money, cannot repay it, are sold out, and 
become homeless wanderers. 

Hence the increasing frequency and severity of the 
famines. In the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, there were only two or three 
famines in a century, and these were almost all local. 
In the eighteenth century there were eight famines; 
in the nineteenth century, thirty-one; and now there 
‘is a famine every few years. In that of 1918 alone, 
32,000,000 persons perished. 

Of late years they have all been “financial famines” ; 
that is, there was always food enough in the country 
to haye fed all the people, but they were too poor to 
buy it. In the worst famine years, great quantities 
of food were shipped out of India, as they were out 
of Ireland during the Irish famine. 

The soil is fertile, the population industrious and 
frugal. In the old times, if the harvest failed in one 
province, the people drew upon their savings and 
pought food from outside. Now they cannot save any- 
thing. : 

Under native rule, with all its drawbacks, the taxes 
were spent in India, and the money circulated among 
the people. Now more than a third of the annual 
revenue is sent to England and spent there. Any 
country in the world will have famines if agriculture 
is heavily overtaxed, manufacturers are discouraged, 
and nearly half of the total national revenue is sent 
abroad every year to be expended elsewhere. 

Although the people have been left in ignorance,— 
the British Government provides no free schools,— 
discontent with such conditions was bound to arise. 
And the Government met it if by passing the “Rowlatt 
Acts,” which for the past four years have practically 
deprived the people of their civil rights. Free speech, 
free press, and the right of peaceful assemblage are 
abolished. Any one suspected of disaffection to the 
Goyernment may be arrested without a warrant, tried 
behind closed doors, without a jury, without the 


‘right to be confronted with his accuser, without the 


right of appeal; and a special clause provides that 
the court need not be bound by the usual rules of 
evidence. : 

Gandhi was a high-caste Hindu, a man of wealth 
and education,—he took high honors at Oxford,—and 
a lawyer with a large income from his profession, 
during the short time that he practiced it for his own 
benefit. He was also a stanch supporter of the British 
Government up to and even after the World War. He 
won commendations and a medal for his war service. 
He believed that India could progress by degrees 
ander British rule, and finally attain Dominion status, 
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His opinion was changed by the Rowlatt Acts and the 
Amritsar massacre, with the events that followed. As 
he said at his trial: 

“In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, justice has 
been denied to Indians as against Europeans in the 
courts of India. This is not an exaggerated picture. ... 
Many Englishmen and Indian officials honestly believe 
that they are administering one of the best systems 
devised in the world, and that India is making steady 
though slow progress. They do not know that a subtle 
but effective system of terrorism and an organized dis- 
play of force on the one hand, and the deprivation of 
all powers of retaliation or self-defense on the other, 
have emasculated the people and induced in them the 


THE MIGHTY MAN IN HOMESPUN 


Mahatma Gandhi holds the British Government in a 

state of perplexity. If he would lead an armed revolt, 

it would be easy to destroy him; but his weapons are 

not carnal, and so they can only jail him and try to 

suppress his doctrines, which are religious and eco- 

nomic. Prison walls do not cage his teachings, which 
go over the whole earth 


habit of simulation. This has added to the ignorance 
and self-deception of the administrators. ... I hold it 
to be a virtue to be disaffected toward a government 
which in its totality has done more harm to India than 
any previous system. Non-coéperation with evil is as 
much a duty as co-operation with good.” 

A study of the economic history of India shows 
clearly that the country has been ruled primarily for 
Great Britain’s benefit, not for the benefit of India. 
The policy has been to use India as a source of cheap 
raw materials for British manufactures, and then to 
make it buy back the manufactured goods. This has 
illustrated afresh the truth of John Stuart Mill’s 
famous saying: 

“The government of a people by itself has a meaning 
and a reality; but such a thing as government of one 
people by another does not exist. One people may 
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keep another for its own use, a place to make money 
in, a human cattle farm to be worked for the profits 
of its own inhabitants.” 

Nothing has been said here of Gandhi’s wonderful 
record as a saint and a religious leader; giving all his 
wealth to found a school to train young men in arts 
useful to India; teaching the highest spiritual truths ; 
living the simplest life; breathing a spirit of universal 
love so pure and so fervent that it has melted away 
the age-long lines of caste and sect, and welded to- 
gether Brahmans and pariahs, Hindus and Moslems, in 
one great brotherly movement to secure freedom for 
India by peaceful “non-coéperation.” That movement 
deserves the sympathy of all who really believe that 
governments “derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” 

Some of the more fantastic utterances ascribed to 
Gandhi are said by his friends to be inventions of the 
enemy. But his preference of cottage industries to 
factories is easily understood, since he judges the ques- 
tion solely from the standpoint of human welfare. By 
that criterion, cottage industries have an obvious ad- 
vantage over factories,—not as factories might be run, 
but as they often are run. 

A recent item in a New York paper reports that the 
first instance in India of a strike and picketing by 
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women has just taken place at the New China textile 
mills in Bombay. The legal limit of the women’s work- 
day is eleven hours. They struck because they were 
asked to work a twelve-hour day and a seven-day week. 
The wages were $6 per month. 

Gandhi objected to the Singer sewing-machine till 
he learned that Mr. Singer had been led to invent it 
to lighten his wife’s work, not to increase his own 
profits. After that, Gandhi urged its introduction 
everywhere. 

Gandhi has got the British Government thoroughly 
scared by his unprecedented tactics. They could 
crush an armed revolt; they do not know how to deal 
with the peaceful non-coéperation of millions. They 
have jailed Gandhi; they allow him to see only one 
visitor in three months, and the visitor has to promise 
to tell nothing about the interview. Meanwhile the 
soul of the great leader goes marching on. Adl up and 
down India it goes, and across the sea; prison walls 
cannot hold it; and the number of Gandhi’s followers 
is growing every day. 

British rule has brought some real and undoubted 
benefits to India, and these have been kept constantly 
before us by English writers. This article tries to 
give a glimpse of the other side of the shield, about 
which most of our people know nothing. 


Karly Days in 


the Northwest 


VI. Recording Useful and Heroic Ministries 


WILLIAM G. ELIOT, Jr. 


TAKE THE FOLLOWING interesting paragraph 
| from the Tacoma Hvery Sunday of August 8, 1889, 

kindly placed in my hands recently by Rev. 
George H. Greer, the author of the article: “From July 
to October inclusive [1871] Mr. Kimball visited towns 
and villages along the Sound. He called at Whidby 
Island, where Mr. Greer had the pleasure of meeting 
him and receiving help on the way to freedom from the 
old theology.” In the same article Mr. Greer states 
that “in the autumn of 1875, Rev. David Utter, having 
been appointed missionary for Washington Territory, 
arrived at Olympia, and began his work, reviving the 
society there and preaching at Seattle, Point Gamble, 
and other places down the Sound. Tacoma was not 
then large enough to be noticed.” In January, 1877, 
Mr. Utter began the publication of the Unitarian Advo- 
cate, devoted to “the interests and advocacy of liberal 
Christianity on the Pacific Coast.” On October 25, 1877, 
the First Unitarian Church building was dedicated. 
Mr. Utter continued in the work at Olympia until 1880. 
In 1883 their church building was destroyed by fire. 
Some years later, about 1890, the lot where their former 
building had stood was sold. The money received was 
partly invested in several dwelling-houses, and a large 
debt incurred in the process of buying another lot for 
a church building, and in the construction of a church 
that was unfortunate in its architecture. The new 
building was dedicated, if I remember rightly, in 1891. 
Rey. Napoleon Hoagland had become pastor. He 
worked courageously against great difficulties, but was 
obliged to give up. For a short interval after he left 
I occasionally supplied the pulpit, traveling by boat 
Sunday afternoon after my morning service in Seattle, 


where I was then stationed. A little later the work 
was abandoned entirely and the property sold. Thus 
closed a rather pathetic chapter of our work in the 
old Oregon country. 

In 1884 Mr. Greer had been appointed missionary 
for Washington Territory. He began his labors in 
Tacoma, August 30, 1884, by a lecture on “What do 
Unitarians Believe?” Mr. Greer states that this was 
the first public address on Unitarianism in Tacoma. 
“The audience numbered less than twenty and met in 
the Y. M. C. A. Hall. A second lecture was given in 
September in the same hall, and a third was expected 
and ready, when the president of the Y. M. C. A. 
forbade the use of the hall for such speaking. A small 
schoolhouse on St. Helen’s Avenue was rented from 
Bishop Paddock, where services were held from Novem- 
ber, 1884, until March, 1886.” Mr. Greer in a recent 
letter tells me that “Brother S. A. Eliot came with 
Grindall Reynolds to Tacoma November 1, 1887. He . 
brought with him a volume of sermons of H. W. Bel- 
lows, his uncle [sic]. Speaking of his chance for 
growth in the ministry, I told him a phrenologist 
would say he might be as distinguished as the author 
of the sermon.” 

While stationed in Tacoma Mr. Greer organized 
churches in the neighboring city of Puyallup, and at 
the village called Lime Kiln, afterward known as Me- 
Millin, situated a few miles from Puyallup on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. Churches were built in 
both places. The Puyallup church was dedicated 
July 31, 1892. The dedicatory sermon was preached | 
by Rey. Earl M. Wilbur. For a while Rey. Walter 
Green, now the librarian at the Meadville Theological 
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School, had charge of the Puyallup church and after 
him, Rey. Herman Haugerud. The building and sup- 
port of the Puyallup church were due largely to the 
generous interest and efforts of Ezra Meeker, in those 
days popularly known as the hop king, but later better 
known for his services in tracing out the old Oregon 
trail, going over it from end to end with an ox team, 
as he had done originally. 

Quoting again from Mr. Greer’s article of 1889: 
—“Until the summer of 1885, services were held once a 
month in Olympia, Tacoma, Seattle, and Victoria. 
During that summer Victoria was dropped and serv- 
ices held once in two weeks in Tacoma. The church 
was organized on the first anniversary of the first 
service, i.e., August 30, 1885. Before Thanksgiving a 
. society of similar size was organized. in Seattle and the 
old society at Olympia revived and in working order. 

“Rey. Charles Wendte, Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association for the Pacific Coast, visited 
the society in June, 1886, and again in July, 1887. A 
building was erected, and the formal opening of the 
church was announced for January 6, 1888. Rey. 
~T. L. Eliot and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot of Seattle were 
present, and assisted at the opening services on the 
evening of January 6. Samuel A. Eliot remained for 
~ some months relieving Mr. Greer of the work in Seattle 
and enabling the latter to give his entire time to 
Tacoma.” The society at Olympia had suspended serv- 
ices in March, 1887, not to be taken up again until 
1889 or 1890, as I have already intimated. : 

After the resignation of Mr. Greer, December 1, 1888, 
Rey. William Ellery Copeland became minister of the 
Tacoma church. Samuel A. Eliot returned to his 
. studies in Cambridge in May, 1888. Rev. Richard A. 
Griffin of Marlboro, Mass., supplied the Seattle pulpit 
for a time. Soon after Mr. Griffin left, Rev. Ernest C. 
Smith became the pastor of the Seattle church, and 
under his ministry the building of the church, the 
plans for which had been matured under Mr. Greer’s 
leadership, was completed. 

Mr. Smith resigned in 1890 or early in 1891, and 
after several periods of supply I was invited to take 
charge. I came planning to stay only a year and then 
to return to my studies in Cambridge. I was not, 
therefore, ordained to the ministry, but served, never- 
theless, in that capacity for three years. The church 
had split into two factions and Mr. Wendte warned 
me that I was camping on a volcano. The trouble was 
due in part to what has always seemed to me an inter- 
esting fact touching the social life of the city at that 
time. When the great railroad development in the 
Pacific Northwest developed in the early eighties, 
Portland was old enough and large enough to absorb 
the new life that came with the railroads. Tacoma 
was so small and new that the new life completely 
absorbed it. But Seattle, betwixt and between, showed 
marked lines of cleavage, socially, economically, and 
politically. This was evidenced in our little church. 
Upon my arrival there early in the fall of 1891 I re- 
fused to listen to one word of explanation from any 
one in either faction. I insisted that all were alike 
to me. Four months later, at the dnnual meeting, one 
group sat on one side of the center aisle, the other 
group on the other side. I, as pastor, stood at the 
back of the room, at a center point corresponding to 
the central aisle, because there was no other place I 
could stand without appearing to take sides one way 
or the other. Each party nominated for trustee the 
woman who was least desirable to the other side, and 
the vote was 4 tie which had to be decided by the 
chairman. At the annual meeting one year later, with 
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attendance more than doubled, the voting was unani- 
mous upon every issue, and we had not lost a single 
family. This was a high testimony to the sincerity 
and magnanimity of both sides and showed their real 
quality. As they gathered from time to time about 
the communion table it was demonstrated to us all 
that there is a spirit of life and love able to lift us out 
of ourselves and make us one. 

Meantime, and early in my Seattle ministry, Mr. 
Copeland having resigned in Tacoma, Rev. Alfred W. 
Martin came as his successor. Shortly after this the 
Tacoma church severed its connection with our de- 
nomination and constituted itself “The First Free 
Church of Universal Religion of Tacoma.” 

I have already spoken of the work in Puyallup and 
McMillin. It now became necessary to abandon the 
work in both these places. At a later time both prop- 
erties were sold. 

In the summer of 1891 a remarkable work was done 
in New Whatcom and Fairhaven by Samuel Foster 
McCleary, my divinity schoolmate of beloved and 
sacred memory. He was there for the summer vaca- 
tion and gathered a congregation of from eighty to 
ninety people in each of these communities. These 
towns are now united under the name of Bellingham. 
The people of our present Bellingham church cherish 
Mr. McCleary’s memory as that of their first pastor. 
The organization of that day was not continuous with 
the present organization. That came in 1902 or there- 
abouts, and for most of the time, until recently, was 
in charge of Rey. Fred A. Weil. His predecessor was 
Rey. O. J. Nelson. 

I have not the facts at hand for the story of our 
beginnings in Spokane. Mr. Wendte, I believe, visited 
that community in 1887. At about that time or a little 
later Rey. Edwin M. Wheelock, formerly of Texas, 
organized a society there which has had a practically 
continuous life since that date. The congregation now 
meets regularly in the Clemmer Theatre, under the 
ministrations of Mr. Cosgrove. 

I copy the following minute from the records of our 
chureh in Salem, Ore.: “A meeting of the members of 
the Unitarian Society of Salem, Oregon, was held at 
their hall, corner of Court and Liberty Streets, on 
Thursday evening the 25th of April, 1889, for the pur- 
pose of effecting a permanent organization.” 

The nucleus of the Salem congregation was a group 
of twenty or twenty-five people who had withdrawn 
from the First Christian Church because of the resig- 
nation of a pastor who had proved too “liberal” for 
the more conservative portion of the church. This 
little group met together in the hall just referred to 
for worship and the reading of sermons under the 
leadership of one of their number, Mr. Leo Willis. 
In the course of time there came into his hands James 
Freeman Clarke’s “Essentials and Non-essentials,” and 
in studying this the group discovered that it naturally 
belonged in the Unitarian Fellowship. It was this 
which led to the action of April, 1889. In March, 1890, 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation representative on the Pacific Coast, advised 
them that Rev. H. H. Brown of Brooklyn, N.Y., could 
be procured upon a tentative engagement until Septem- 
ber. He came and after a while was chosen pastor. 
The same year a lot was bought for $700, and the 
cornerstone of the new building was laid July 14, 1891. 
The new church was dedicated on Sunday, January 3, 
1892. The sermon in the morning was preached by 
Dr. Eliot of Portland, and the evening sermon by 
Rev. W. E. Copeland of Tacoma, who a year later 
became pastor. With occasional intervals, shorter and 
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longer, the Salem church has had continued life and 
active service. 

The present work in Victoria, Vancouver, B.C., in 
the University district, Seattle, and in Eugene, are of 
so recent origin as hardly to come properly within the 
scope of “Early Days.” 

A short time ago I had the great pleasure of spend- 
ing a half-hour with Mr. and Mrs. George H. Greer, 
who for some years have been retired from active serv- 
ice and are now living in their ideally peaceful and 
beautiful home among the prune orchards and walnut 
groves near Dundee, Ore. I came upon them working 
side by side amang the flowers in their garden, and 
happy to stop for’a few minutes to recall with me old 
times on Puget Sound. George H. Greer was a true 
missionary. He was ready to talk religion in season 
and out of season and was self-sacrificingly devoted 
to any work he undertook. To him as much as to any 
one person is due the origin of our work in the western 
part of Washington. My visit with him and his wife 
last week seemed like a benediction. 

It chanced that upon the very next day after my 
visit to the Greers I attended the exercises at Cham- 
poeg in observation of what we call “Champoeg Day.” 
On May 2, 1848, the first provisional government on 
the Pacific Coast was decided upon by a vote of fifty- 
two to fifty. A granite monument has been placed 
upon the very spot where out in the open air the ques- 
tion was put and after much confusion decided. As 
we gathered together there, many of the assemblage 
being children or grandchildren of the original organ- 
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izers, an aéroplane circled over our heads, very point- 
edly reminding us that times have changed. 

I would not end this account of the early days of 
Unitarianism in the Pacific Northwest with any note 
of discouragement. Nevertheless, our story has not 
taught us all its lesson if we do not honestly face 
adverse as well as favorable facts. At the present 
time we have churches in Portland, Seattle (2), Spo- 
kane, Salem, Bellingham, Victoria, Vancouver, B.C., 
and Eugene, nine in all. First and last, not reckoning 
preaching stations which have been maintained for a 
longer or shorter period but counting only actual or- 
ganizations, either with church buildings or with 
longer or shorter pastorates, we have had churches 
which have now gone out of existence at Olympia, 
Walla Walla, Tacoma, Puyallup, McMillin, Hood 
River, Everett, and Boisé. Of the nine churches first 
named I think I am correct in saying that only two 
are self-supporting. It is not the time or occasion 
for me to attempt any solution of the problem which 
these facts present to us. But is it not both time and 
occasion to urge as the most obvious “moral” of my 
story that we should continue to make searching in- 
quiry into our missionary methods, our equipment for 
missionary work, and the training of our young men 
for missionary labors? And it is perhaps more impor- 
tant than anything and everything else to keep in mind 
a realizing sense of the difference between a cave of 
Adullam and a genuine church. We may all take re- 
newed hope from the quickened spirit that to-day 
animates us all. 


Natural Centers of Theological Education 


Give Ministers Privilege of University Courses 


SAMUEL 


HAT A COMPLETE CHANGE has come 

\ X / about in the last fifty years in the methods 

of training ministers for service! It used to 
be believed that divinity students should be in large 
measure separated from the active and busy world. 
By some curious survival of monastic traditions wise 
men were convinced that young men preparing for the 
Christian ministry should go into isolation where 
they would be detached from the things of this world 
and presumably expected to give undivided attention 
to the things of eternity. There they could without 
interruption devote themselves to the study of Hebrew 
and Greek and to deep reading in philosophy and sys- 
tematic theology. Our American theological semina- 
ries were therefore established in more or less small 
and inaccessible places,—Andover, Mass., Canton, N.Y., 
Meadville and Chester, Pa., and the like. 

Now we have changed all that. We realize that a 
minister cannot secure an adequate training for his 
arduous profession unless he lives in contact with all 
the deep currents of the thought of his generation and 
in understanding relationship with the movements of 
his own time. It has therefore come about that wise 
men now unite in insisting that theological schools 
must be located in connection with large universities 
and as far as possible in or near the great centers of 
influence. In such locations only can a young man 
preparing for the ministry find the clinical material 
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for his profession. There he can see churches in effi- 
cient operation and hear great preachers and study 
at first hand the social institutions and movements 
of the twentieth century. 

Is it not thus becoming evident that there are four, 
and perhaps later five, natural centers in the United 
States for the training of ministers for pulpits of lib- 
eral churches? In New York the Union Theological 
Seminary, with a learned and progressive faculty, a 
splendid plant, a large body of students drawn from 
many denominational traditions and allegiances, 
and in close federation with Columbia University, 
offers a rich opportunity for young men who wish 
to adequately prepare themselves for a modern min- 
istry. 

In Boston the clinical opportunities are practically 
as good, for all the charitable, educational, and reform 
movements of the, time are adequately represented 
there. The Harvard Divinity School has always been 
a source of supply for Unitarian pulpits though it has 
constantly affirmed its undenominational character. 
Students in the Harvard Divinity School, or as it is 
now to be called, The Theological School in Haryard 
University, have an unequaled variety of privileges. 
The courses of the University in great diversity are 
open to them. The University collections in the 
libraries and museums, the literary and historical as- 
sociations of Cambridge, the artistic and musical facili- 
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ties of the community, enrich their experience and 
outlook. The Theological School has united the facul- 
ties and libraries of Harvard and Andover, and this 
united school has relationships of close co-operation 

-with four other theological schools in the same neigh- 

' borhood, the Baptist school at Newton, the Methodist 
school in Boston, the Episcopal and the New Church 
schools in Cambridge. There is probably no center 
in the world so rich in opportunities for the training 
of ministers. 

Chicago is now able to offer an almost equal con- 
junction of favorable circumstances. If the Meadville 
Theological School can be completely and definitely 
established there with an adequate plant and endow- 
ment, it will be right in the line of the most efficient 
service to the churches. The first step toward this 
remoyal and renewal of the School has been taken. 
Already the instruction for one term in each year of 
the Meadville course is given at Chicago, and the school 
has acquired a well-located building, the Meadville 
House. In close proximity are the theological schools 
of the Congregationalists, the Baptists, and the Uni- 
versalists; and all are federated with the University of 
Chicago, which generously opens its courses to the 
divinity students. Again the great city offers splendid 
opportunity for witnessing the operation of successful 
churches and for close study of pressing social prob- 
lems. As at New York and Boston there is also in the 
neighborhood around Chicago ample opportunity for 
divinity students to exercise their gifts and to secure 
practical acquaintance with preaching, with the con- 
duct of worship, and with the administration of a 
church. 

San Francisco, or rather Berkeley across the bay, is 
rapidly becoming a fourth and fruitful center for theo- 
logical study. Four divinity schools have established 
themselves there and enjoy close relationships with 
the great University of California. The Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry last year was able to 
build the first unit of its proposed group of buildings. 
Tt is to be hoped that the co-operative good-will that 
animates the theological schools in Berkeley may some 
day become an actual combination, as in the case of 
Harvard-Andover. ; 

Later is it not reasonable to believe that a similar 
center may be developed in the South? Atlanta and 
Nashville are already great centers of education, but 
it does not yet appear which will prove the best loca- 
tion for a school for the training of. ministers. 

_ Jt will be observed that these five centers are geo- 
graphically well distributed and it will also be noted 
that of late years there has been a very rapid gain in 
the spirit of good-will and mutual helpfulness between 
the theological schools at these centers. Scholarship 
has nothing to do with the separations of creed and 
tradition. The federated activities of the theological 
schools at these urban and academic centers, many of 
them, like Union, Harvard, and Meadville, of an unde- 
nominational character and tradition, point the way 
to the closer unity of the spirit which is more and 
more becoming the practical hope of Christian men. 


A belief is not a proposition to be assented to and 
then put away and forgotten. It is always in our 
minds and forever in our thoughts. It guides 
our every action, it colors our whole life. It is not for 
a day, but for ever. A belief is a strand in the cord of 
our lives that runs through every fathom of it from 
the time it is first twisted among the others till the 
time that life shall end.—H. Fielding Hall. 
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The Chicago Spirit 
And Its Influence 


FRED MERRIFIELD 


Fred Merrifield, Assistant Professor of New Testament 
History and Interpretation in the University of Chicago, is 
the adviser of Meadville Students resident in the University 
during the Autwmn, Winter, and Spring quarters, and is 
the popular Director of Meadville House. He has been 
frequently called upon to coach the University Nine and 
is widely known in the Orient as the man who introduced 
baseball into Japan. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO was founded in 

a spirit of tremendous moral and scientific earn- 

estness. Dr. W. R. Harper, the first president, 
was, above all others, the creator of this ideal. Into 
its conception and development he poured his very 
life-blood,—all of that tremendous stream of energy 
for which he was so justly renowned. Never has an 
educational institution had a more favorable beginning, 
or a better opportunity to minister to the largest needs 
of humanity. Dr. Harper believed with all his heart 
that the spirit of Science and the spirit of Religion 
were by no means incompatible. Indeed these twain 
were one in essence, each needing the other for its 
complete realization. 

Religion was a type of life to be realized—the 
noblest, most cultivated, most helpful life that could 
possibly at any given time be attained. And as he often 
said, “No man could be a complete man without this 
spirit; no scientist could be in possession of his best 
powers apart from this spirit.” 

On the other hand, a religion which was cherished 
without reference to the searching light of the best 
scientific thought was to be counted highly unsatis- 
factory, unworthy of the splendid mental endowment 
with which man had been blessed. Honesty was, in 
his mind, absolutely essential to religion. The most 
sacred conception, even with centuries of powerful 
tradition back of it, must yield to the evidence of 
new facts if such should at any time be brought to 
the light of the increasing day. Only as truth became 
purified by repeated and never-ending tests of the 
severest thought could it find permanent lodging in 
the mind of him who counted no cost too great that 
nobler ideals might thereby be discovered. 

In this reverent and painstaking spirit the members 
of the first University of Chicago faculty were chosen— 
the best men available from all parts of America and 
Kurope. These men were selected because they were 
believed to be the highest types of men, fearless in 
research after the facts of the universe and reverent 
in presence of the growing truths implied in these 
new scientific acquisitions. 

When the Divinity School was made a corporate 
part of the University life, President Harper expressed 
his great satisfaction over this union, believing that 
each would contribute to the higher life of the other. 
Religion certainly needed the scientific, literary, and 
historie spirit to bring it to that increasing maturity 
which renders the attainment of truth a certainty, 
‘and Science, Literature, and History needed the rey- 
erence and the warm human qualities which Religion 
could yield in supreme measure. 

It is now thirty years since that day of small begin- 
nings. Has the spirit of W. R. Harper prevailed in 
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the creation which sprang from his fertile mind? Has 
the original race of moral and intellectual giants 
whom he gathered about him, those who so freely 
shared in and contributed to his great ideal—have 
these men, now one by one passing into history, at- 
tained their original aim? Has the University of Chi- 
cago up to this present time made a unique and last- 
ing spiritual contribution to the realm of higher edu- 
cation, not alone in the Middle States, but in no little 
measure to the ends of the earth? Let this brief story 
of events bear witness, and let the following names— 
a few among the many that might be given—speak for 
themselves: CHAMBERLIN, SALISBURY, MICHELSON, 
Srisciirz, Minriknn,” Frost, BurnuamM, Barnarp, 
Couurer, Cowius, Moors, Duwny, Turrs, MeacHem, 
Mrap, Amus, Jupson, McLaucHuin, SMALL, VINCENT, 
SnaucuT, Harn, Stace, Moopy, CiarKk, ReyNowps, 
Fuint, Mouvron, MacCruintocxk, Tourman, SHoreny, 
Mitter, Nerr, Havinanp, Parker, Jupp, HENDERSON, 
Foster, Burton, Marrumws, Soares, Smiry, Davis, 
Wituert, and Cass. 

If it were not our unfortunate custom to reserve 
full appreciation for our contemporaries until after 
they have passed through this life, and if college in- 
structors were not so mortally modest about letting 
their human qualities be known, one might astonish 
the non-university folk with tales from life which 
would give a totally different impression of the aca- 
demic class-room and its presiding geniuses from that 
commonly held. The average instructor is far from 
being the cold, destructive animal commonly pictured. 
He is not, as he is often caricatured, in the soft clutch 
of the devil, a willing tool, subject to the mischievous 
whims of the traditional arch-enemy of men. He is 
in his chosen field not because he can there do the 
ereatest possible harm to young life just loosed from 
the tender guardianship of the home and the parental 
care. Instructors are, very generally, in their work 
out of love for human life, and if they have one passion 
above all others, it is to have a worthy part in human 
development; and an intimate knowledge of the faculty 
at Chicago confirms one in this opinion. The Colleges 
and Graduate Schools are filled with instructors who, 
in a great and wholesome way, make common cause 
with all that the best modern religion holds sacred. 
There is a vast deal more of religious interest in the 
University instructor than even he sometimes realizes. 
It comes to the fore in quiet ways where it counts, but 
it is always in evidence for those who have eyes to see, 
and especially for those who are admitted to the shrine 
of the inner life. 

If one had time and were free to speak of these 
rich religious experiences, the unspoken yearnings for 
a better understanding between man and man, or of 
the splendid acts of helpfulness done out of pure in- 
terest in college youth, the resultant narrative would 
prove the moral soundness and high aims of the much 
maligned professor to be something more than a myth. 
There is no safer and more upbuilding environment in 
the world than such a one as is found at the University 
of Chicago. An instructor does not have to teach 
Bible classes to be religiously-minded. “Profane” sub- 
jects, as they are unfortunately named, are after all 
redeemed from being merely mechanical by “the Chi- 
cago Spirit,” the high purpose which is shown in the 
presentation of the class material. 

And what do we mean by “the Chicago Spirit”? It’ 
is a complex ideal and needs a word of explanation. 
A sophomore one day rushed up to an instructor, 
bursting out with the question: “Say, what is this new 
‘Chicago Religion’ they. tell about in Public Speaking 
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Class? Can you give me an hour to explain it all? I 
have an idea it’s pretty lively stuff. It sounds good 
tome. Will you tell me all about it?” One cannot live 
in the Chicago quadrangles many months without find- 
ing that “Chicago” truly has a unique religion, a spirit 
of its own. It has been built upon thirty years of bit- 
ter-sweet experiences, garnered chiefly from the out- 
standing lives of the teaching-staff and of the student 
body. It has been a cumulative force, on the whole, 
quite electric in power as it is experienced in certain 
masterful lives in class-room and on the campus. Only 
the more alert minds may be aware of its exact 
nature enough to realize its splendid qualities. Some 
students may even pass through their entire college 
courses without being able to analyze or identify this 
mystic power, but it grips the thoughtful student early 
in his career and moulds his life if he has any respon- 
sive nature whatever. 

I have said that this spirit is a complex due to the 
influence of many lives, many experiences. Probably 
the richest of all strains can be traced directly back 
to the lives of three creative personalities who gave 
their lives to build here not merely an institution, but 
above all, a spirit which should live forever and reaclt 
to the ends of the earth. I refer to President W. R. 
Harper, Prof. Charles R. Henderson, and Prof. 
George B. Foster, men whose lives are not even yet 
half appreciated in all the depth and sweep of their 
influence. There are numerous other characters, such 
as those mentioned above, who have had a large part 
in building up this spirit of which I speak, men of sur- 
passing greatness, oftentimes appreciated more at a 
distance than at the University itself. Some of these 
have gone, some are still at work, but these three are 
typical of the larger group and clearly reflect the 
spirit and purpose of their colleagues. 

When President Harper, soon after the opening of 
the University, gave his startling series of lectures on 
Genesis and the early Hebrew traditions, he imme- 
diately became the center of a large following—men 
and women whom sheer honesty had driven to similar 
conclusions, who felt that at last they had found their 
long-awaited spokesman. On the other hand, President 
Harper was immediately subjected to the most bitter 
excoriations ; he was denounced as “an atheist,” a snake 
in the grass, and a tool of Satan to deceive and destroy 
God’s sacred plantings. 

With his characteristic reserve, the president re- 
frained from retort, possessed his soul in patience, 
and proceeded with his studies, trusting that a day 
of understanding would soon dawn. He survived the 
prayers of the pious that God might immediately see fit 
to remove him from the scenes of his labors. 

Throughout his whole administration and teaching 
career, President Harper showed a wonderful spirit 
of kindness and fairness toward all opposing forces. 
But never did he let down in his sense of duty, what- 
ever the cost might be personally. In his talks to the 
Senior classes in chapel, at the Sunday afternoon 
vesper services, and in every line of the books he pro- 
duced, he showed a rare combination of frankness 
and reverence. His mind was wrapped up in the larger 
future of the University, but he was never too busy 
to advise a perplexed freshman as to the best place to 
room, or how he could make ends meet with ill health 
and a shrinking pocketbook facing him daily. He 
never forced conversation into religious channels, but 
was always eager to discuss the affairs of the deeper 
life with the most humble student. 

In his occasional talks with the faculty who met in 
his library to discuss the higher interests of the Uni- 
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versity, he never failed to impress them with the happy 
yet solemn task that was theirs and his in common—the 
work of producing large-hearted and keen-minded men 
and women who would put the religious spirit into all 
their life-work. 

In his last weeks, knowing his days were few, he 
proved to his bosom-friends on the faculty how deeply 
his thoughts were centered on things religious. He 
worked to his very limit and then committed his labors 
and his great ambitions into the hands of the One whom 
he trusted as a Father. This great life—in its sim- 
plicity, its splendid straightforwardness, its ability 
to make the great experiences of the Bible popular, 
and in its determination to build for an ambitious 
future—has gripped this University more powerfully 
than most of us know. “The Chicago Spirit” is the 
Harper spirit, first of all. His students, friends, and 
readers, to the ends of the world, thank God for such a 
life. 

It was not by chance that Charles R. Henderson 
came to the University of Chicago among the first of 
its great staff to act as chaplain and professor of 
practical sociology. Here was another great life, 
Christlike to an astonishing degree in its utter sim- 
plicity, its perfect reverence for truth and goodness, 
its splendid faith in human salvability, and perhaps, 
above all, its glad willingness to sacrifice self, strength, 
time, even reputation, if only the larger good of so- 
ciety could thus be served. 

His chapel talks and his Sunday sermons were pro- 
jections of his own great life. His face, his prayers, 
his very conversation were a benediction keenly felt 
by those who came into his presence. His Oriental 
lectures, into which he poured almost the last measure 
of his life-force, made a profound impression upon the 
men of India, China, and Japan. These men still talk 
of his charming character and his practical social 
program. His life, as well, has become a vital part of 
“the Chicago Spirit.” To think of Dr. Henderson 
and his sincere ideals lifts one to a higher level of 
living. 

In Prof. George B. Foster the University has 
experienced a third unique type of character. Here 
too was simplicity of life, love of men, and a lofty 
dream of what the race could achieve if it would. But 
Professor Foster was more of a philosopher than his 
two colleagues, not so intimate with business and po- 
litical life as were President Harper and Dr. Hender- 
son. Especially did it fall to his lot to inherit all the 
bitter opposition stirred up by the president and be- 
sides that—a burden that weighed upon him and helped 
to crush him ten years or more before his time—to 
call down upon himself the ignorant criticism of cer- 
tain ministers and church officials who were too small 
to appreciate the grandeur of the religious giant with 
whom they were dealing. 

Dr. Foster’s patience, his inexpressible surprise at 
the baseless criticisms which were hurled at him, his 
kindly and at first even jovial attempts to set his op- 
ponents right, and later his intense and heartbroken 
silence under the wrongs that the supposed followers of 
truth and love were mercilessly pouring in upon him, all 
tend to show how hard he struggled to bear up under 
a prophetic fate, but in vain. 

Thousands of brave souls, the world over, look back 
in gratitude for the new meanings which Dr. Foster's 
words and life gave to religion. This patience under 
pressure of wrong, this heroism for the sake of the 
truth, are a large part of “the Chicago Spirit” of which 
I speak. 
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What Japan Thinks of the Conference 


JAPAN’S Paciric Pouicy. By K. K, Kawa- 
kami. New York: EH. P. Dutton & Co. 

It is generally understood that the 
Washington Conference affected (or will 
. affect) the interests of Japan more than 
those of any other nation except perhaps 
China. But just how?. How does Japan 
herself consider that the -decisions of the 
Conference bear upon her interests? How 
are they likely to influence her future 
policy? These, in a general way, are 
the questions which this book endeavors 
to answer. The answers given are not 
only timely, but they are valuable, be- 
cause they are clear, candid, intelligent, 
and perhaps as ‘authoritative as answers 
from any individual not holding a high 
official position (and therefore speaking 
for the Japanese Government) can be. 

‘Mr. Kawakami is an eminent Japanese 
publicist who for the past twenty .years 
has lived in this country. He is a grad- 
uate in law from a university in Tokyo, 
has made extended studies in political 
science, history, and modern diplomacy in 
several of our American universities, has 
traveled widely in the different countries 
of the Orient (including Siberia and Rus- 
sia), thus gaining first-hand knowledge 
of Oriental political conditions, and has 
written much on these subjects in Japa- 
nese and American periodicals; and, most 
important of all, he has given us six 
thoughtful, well-informed books, namely : 
Political Ideas of Modern Japan, 1903; 
American-Japanese Relations, 1912; Asia 
at the Door, 1914; Japan in World- 
Politics, 1917; Japan and World-Peace, 
1919; and the present yolume, Japan's 
Pacific Policy (April, 1922). I am glad 
to call attention to all these books, be- 
cause they treat subjects of living and 
enduring interest to us in this country, 
and of course it is important for us to 
know where we can go to find facts that 
are reliable and thought that is candid 
and intelligent. It is the growing judg- 
ment of those best informed that Mr. 
Kawakami is as high and trustworthy 
an authority as we haye upon political 
Japan and everything pertaining to the 
diplomatic relations of the Japanese Goy- 
ernment to our own and other countries. 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes a 
reader of the book before us is the light 
it throws on the Washington Conference. 
It traces the Conference through, from 
beginning to end, letting us see just what 
every important action taken means as 
understood by Japan; and, what is of 
supreme value, it gives us, in appendices 
of a hundred pages, either the whole or 
a careful epitome of every treaty and 
every resolution adopted by the Confer- 
ence and every official statement sub- 
mitted to the Conference by any govern- 
ment, thus furnishing us with full official 
data for forming independent judgments 
of our own regarding every part of the 
Conference’s work. This alone, even if 
it contained nothing else, gives the book 
great interest and importance. But there 
is much else. 


The volume both begins and ends with 
a very clear map of the Pacific Ocean 
and all the islands and contiguous coun- 
tries whose interests are affected by the 
Conference. The map as drawn is very 
illuminating. 

The book is divided into five parts. 
Part I. Naval Armament; that is, the 
action taken to reduce the navies of the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan, 
and to form a ratio between them, with 
the reasons for the same. Part II. The 
Pacific Treaty; that is, the reasons. for 
abrogating the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
and those for forming the Four Power 
Treaty. Part Ill. The Riddle of China. 
Part IV. The Open Door. Part V. The 
Shantung Dispute. In these three sections 
are given a very clear account of the 
extended discussions in the Conference 
of (1) China’s internal difficulties, (2) 
her external difficulties, in connection, on 
the one hand, with Japan, and, on the 
other, with the European powers, and (3) 
what was done by the Conference to make 
those difficulties less. Part VI. Japan’s 
Siberian Venture. 

Space does not permit us to go into 
details regarding any of these subjects. 
Only two or three points can be men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Kawakami makes it clear that 
Japan has long had real fear, growing 
fear, of America,—caused by (1) the per- 
sistent attempts of our jingoes to stir up 
antagonism between the two countries; 
(2) our great territorial expansion along 
and within the Pacific,—that is to say, 
California taken from Mexico; Oregon 
and Washington acquired by negotiations 
with Great Britain; Alaska reaching al- 
most to the continent of Asia, purchased 
from Russia; the Hawaiian Islands, an- 
nexed; and Guam and the Philippines 
almost at Japan’s door captured and 
strongly fortified; and (3) the creation of 
a navy. more than twice as strong as her 
own, with its most powerful ships placed 
on the Pacific and with the Panama Canal 
opened, giving the entire fleet quick access 
to the Pacific. Mr. Kawakami is sure that 
we in this country would have felt alarm, 
equal alarm, if a power on the Asiatic 
side of the Pacific, possessing fifteen times 
as great financial strength as we (and 
therefore fifteen times the ability to carry 
on war) had extended its territory along 
the Asiatic coast almost to America, and 
had taken possession of important islands 
as near to us as the Philippines are to 
Japan, and strongly fortifying the same, 
and then had proceeded to build a fleet 
more than twice as strong as ours. 

Mr. Kawakami sees several important 
results from the Washington Conference. 
One of them is the removal of Japan’s 
fear of America. As a consequence of 
this removal, the Japanese people will be 
willing and more than willing to spend 
less on their navy, and thus relieve them- 
selves of the almost crushing financial 
burden they have long been under. With 
the removal of this fear there is certain 
to be a marked decline in the military 
spirit in Japan; indeed, such a decline, 
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Mr. Kawakami believes, is already dis- 
tinetly beginning. 

Another result of the Washington Con- 
ference of the highest importance, Mr. 
Kawakami thinks, will be a great and 
permanent improvement in the relations 
between Japan and China. Shantung is 
to be returned. The “twenty-one de- 
mands” are put entirely away. Mr. Kawa- 
kami believes that a new era of friendship 
and mutual helpfulness is beginning and 
will continue between the two nations, to 
the great profit of both. Ja 2, Be 


Bible Names 


DicTIONARY OF BisBLe PropER NAMES. By 
Cyrus Alvin Potts. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 

A useful book for the Bible student, in- 
tended ‘to be used in conjunction with The 
Hahaustive Concordance of the Bible by 
James Strong. It contains all the proper 
names of the Bible, syllabified, accentu- 
ated, and diacritically marked. Following 
each name come a reference to Strong’s 
Concordance, the meaning of the name in 
both Latin and English, and a brief iden- 
tification of the name, with a Bible ref- 
erence. The author in his introduction 
says that the Bible has a fourfold sense: 
the literal, allegorical, moral, and spirit- 
ual. We question the wisdom of this ut- 
terance. It has been the effort to find 
in every portion of the Bible such hidden 
meanings, that has made the Bible so un- 
real to the modern man. We marvel also 
at the assurance with which the compiler 
of this book is always able to assign exact 
meanings to these proper names, and we 
wish he had named the “accredited au- 
thorities” from which he has selected his 
definitions. For the non-critical student 
of the Bible, however, the book may well 
prove to be a helpful one. OF Rid. 


Bible Plays 


BiBLeE PuAys. By Rita Benton. 
The Abingdon Press. 

Swortrr Biste Puays. By Rita Benton. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 

Miss Benton’s two books of Bible plays 
show real dramatie ability and literary 
power. The plays are written for children, 
haye all been presented by children under 
the author’s guidance, and the illustra- 
tions show the children, in groups and 
singly, arrayed as Bible characters. One 
play only in each book is from the New 
Testament—the Christmas story in one, 
the Good Samaritan in the other. : 

Excellent directions for costumes and 
properties for each play are given. 
Church workers who have already mas- 
tered the dramatic method of teaching 
the Bible, as well as those who wish to 
present Bible plays, will find here thor- 
oughly good and usable material. ¥F. x. 


New York: 


An Immortal Author 


Saran FLowpr Apams. By H. W. Stephen- 
son, M.A. London: The Lindsey Press. 

A brief monograph dealing with the 
life of the author of “Nearer, my God, 
to Thee.” Written in a style concise but 
rather arid, it presents a number of facts 
recently discovered. An interesting foot- 
note to the history of British Unita- 

rianism, 


| 
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Three Gospel Studies 


By A. Wakefield 
1922. 


By 
New 


War Jusus Taveut. 
Slaten. Chicago: The University Press. 


Jmnsus CHRIST AND THE WoruLD To-DAY. 
Grace Hutchins and Anna Rochester. 
York: George H. Doran Company. 1922. 


Tam M@ANING OF PAUL FoR To-pay. By 0. 
Harold Dodd, M.A. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 1922. 

Here are three gospel studies of unusual 
quality and stimulus. The first two are 
‘especially designed for discussion groups 
in colleges, Y. M. C. A. meetings, or adult 
Sunday-school classes. All furnish profit- 
able and suggestive reading for the in- 
dividual by himself. They form a notable 
addition to the studies of to-day which 
are trying to answer the challenge of the 
world in its present moral confusion and 
social disquietude by a reasoned and tem- 
perate discussion of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Christian gospel. 

Dr. Slaten’s book belongs to the series 
of publications in Religious Education put 
out by the University of Chicago Press, 
and teachers in our Sunday-schools would 
do well to consider its availability for 
adult classes as a possible supplement to 
our own Unitarian text-books. It is re- 
markably clear and simple in its method 
and approach, yet should not be used save 
by a competent leader and a group of 
serious students. Dr. Slaten’s point of 
view is liberal in the best sense. His 
intellectual honesty is everywhere appar- 
ent. He considers the teaching of Jesus 
as set forth in Mark, Matthew, and Luke 
with much detail, follows with a brief 
recapitulation, and then adds what he 
ealls an evaluation. This is his method 
in dealing with several topics of contempo- 
rary interest, like civilization, hate, war 
and non-resistance, democracy, religion, 
and himself. The method is novel and 
admirable. 

The second book has a pronounced 
emphasis on modern social problems. The 
authors seek to discover from the mind 
of Christ the way of life for men in the 
social uncertainties and strifes of the day, 
in the belief that here is the hope of the 
world. The social and economic problems 
that Jesus had to face are compared with 
those that we have to face to-day, like 
the standards of home life, industrial and 
class relations, patriotism, and war.. To 
each chapter are appended several ques- 
tions for discussion. The book shows care- 
ful scholarship and research, it abounds 
with material for discussion, and it is 
thoroughly disturbing, as it should be, to 
the thoughtful reader. Yét, though it 
deals with social problems, it is reverent 
in atmosphere and quite without the con- 
tentious spirit that sometimes mars such 
studies; and it makes no attempt to dog- 
matize or foist upon the reader any special 
economic program. 4 

Dr. Dodd is professor of New Testament 
at Mansfield College, Oxford. He has 
given us a noteworthy book, written with 
charm and with profound scholarship. It 
sets forth the place of Paul in the history 
of religion and emphasizes with clarity the 
permanent significance of the apostle’s 
contribution. The real dénouement of the 
tragedy of the crucifixion, as he points 
out, is the conquest by the Christian gos- 
pel of this Pharisee of Pharisees. The 
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power that brought Christ to the cross 
was in turn conquered in the person of 
this ardent Pharisee and persecutor of 
Christ who became the great apostle. Dr. 
Dodd finds in Paul a religious philosophy 
based on the idea of a commonwealth of 
God and this he brings to bear, through- 
out his study, upon the current problems 
of our day. Whoever wants to under- 
stand Paul and appreciate the contribu- 
tion of his thought should read this brief 
study of an extraordinary man, enthu- 
siast and mystic, reformer, and tender- 
hearted lover of men. F. B.S. 


Gate of Cedar 


A Gatrn or Cupar. By Katharine Morse. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

It would be hard indeed to find a col- 
lection of modern poetry as delightful and 
variegated as Katharine Morse’s Gate 
of Cedar. As most young poets do, she 
has tried all kinds—free verse, rhymed 
verse, love songs, narrative, and little 
poems for children. She sueceeds so well 
in each choice, that a preference is hard 
to find. The narrative poems deal with 
historical happenings and are told with a 
swift, sure stroke: 

“We're Shay’s men, fighting men, and we want 
rum 3 

We're dry, dry as cinders and we'll drink till 
Kingdom come ; 

Shutesbury and Petersham, Pelham Hill and 
Hollow, 

We're ranting roaring rebels, sir! and Shay’s 
the man we follow !” 


The yerses comprising the group called 
“The Cedar Gate” treat nature as some- 
thing over which a sort of fairy glamour 
has been cast; or, as Miss Morse expresses 
it in her foreword : 


My pipe is but a hollow reed 
Bound with a blade of grass. 


It is in this section that the more modern 
verse forms are found, showing most con- 
vinecingly their suitability for certain 
impressions made permanent by words: 
sumachs in winter are recalled with new 
meaning— 

Grey with the cold 

They shiver bare and stark 

Yet holding each aloft 

Insistently, defying, 

A erimson torch 

Whereof the spark 

Is dying. 


The love poems and those for children 
radiate a sweetness and sympathetic 
understanding that is irresistible to any 
one who cares at all for poetry. The 
one lack in the book is that there is no 
reference to the author’s overseas expe- 
riences, As the writer of that most inter- 
esting book The Uncensored Letters of a 
Canteen Girl one would naturally look 
for some mention of the war. For those 
who prefer to forget this “unpleasantness” 
the omission will merely add to the charm 
of the book. 


As a Public Enterprise 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF RELI- 
etous HEpucation. By John Hilbert Stout. 
New York: The Abinydon Press. 

“Whatever we would have in our na- 
tional life,” says the author, in his pref- 
ace, “we must first put into our program 
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of education.” That principle is the key 
to his book, which gives a carefully- 
worked-out plan for religious instruction 
as part of the education of every child. 
We should determine what children should 
become in personal characteristics and in 
social dispositions and abilities and then 
educate for the accomplishment of these 
things. Organization of the community 
to accomplish these ends, week-day schools 
of religion, and the church school, are all 
presented as part of the means to accom- 
plish the end sought. Methods of train- 
ing teachers for the work are discussed. 
The various problems involved in organ- 


‘ization and administration in the field of 


religious education are thoroughly dis- 
eussed. Professor Stout speaks with the 
authority of an educator who thinks of 
religious education as a public enterprise 
to be considered and carried out by the 
community itself. His volume will help 
those who want to understand how the 
teaching of religion may become, as it 
should, a community interest. 


A Catholic Exposition 


THE BoyHoop CONSCIOUSNESS OF CHRIST. 
By Rev. P. J. Temple. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

This is a scholarly examination from the 
Catholie point of view of the one boyhood 
saying of Jesus which the Gospels pre- 
serve. The author, as a Catholic student, 
claims the right to envisage the conscious- 
ness of Christ as a scientific problem to 
be treated according to the laws of his- 
torical criticism, while admitting that for 
him the final court of appeal is the author- 
ity of the Church. In other words, he 
may treat his subject as a critical prob- 
lem so long as his conclusions do not lead 
him astray. Fortunately, the author es- 
eapes this disaster. The book is pub- 
lished with the sanction of the Church. 
The orthodox position is ably and un- 
doubtedly conscientiously defended, with 
a eritical acumen which challenges the 
resourcefulness of the modern rationalist. 
Father Temple insists that the earliest 
recorded saying of Jesus reveals a perfect 
eonsciousness of divinity, and that no- 
where in the Gospels is there the slightest 
evidence of any growth in that conscious- 
ness, 


Monograph on Cuneiform Writing 

A Hesrpw Detvucn Story 1N CUNEIFORM, 
AND OTHpR Epic FRAGMENTS IN THE PIDRPONT 
MorGan Liprary. By Albert T. Clay. New 
Haven: The Yale University Press. 

This little monograph in the Yale Ori- 
ental Researches is an important contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the ancient 
Hebrew civilization. If the author is cor- 
rect in his contention, the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, which he here publishes and 
discusses, prove anew his thesis of some 
twelve years’ standing, that the Hebrews 
were not of Arabian origin, and that the 
culture of Israel was not borrowed from 
Babylonia. On the contrary, the civiliza- 
tion of the Hebrews is as ancient and as 
indigenous as the earliest known in Baby- 
lonia or, Egypt. This conclusion takes 
issue with the ordinary position of schol- 
drs concerning these questions. The book 
is a valuable one for the Semitic student. 
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Flytime 
DAISY D, STEPHENSON 


A wise little fly saw a spider, 
And it didn’t take long to decide her. 
So she hummed with a sigh, 
“Any fly ought to fly, 
When she’s sure that a spider has spied her.” 


One Hour 
ROSE BRQOKS 


Peter sat in his little rocking-chair on’ 


the screened living-room porch, rocking 
listlessly, the picture of dejection. Aunt 
Marjory, who was staying with him for a 
fortnight while mother was away with 
father on a business trip, spied him 
through the long glass door and came out 
to inquire. 4 

“Not doing one thing?” she asked, look- 
ing down at the solemn little figure. 

“There’s nothing to do,” said Peter, in 
a tone of finality. 

“Nothing at all—not ever any more?” 
asked Aunt Marjory, in a tone to match 
his own. 

“Not for an hour,’ amended Peter. 

“And an hour is eternity?’ As Peter 
looked uncomprehending, she went on, 
“What’s going to happen to brighten the 
world in an hour?” 

“In an hour,” said Peter, “Jimsy is 
coming over to play. We’re going to play 
with my electric train. Jimsy has a new 
switch. He can’t come for an hour. 
That’s what he said his mother said.” 

“So you are sitting here waiting for the 
eloeck to tell you when sixty minutes are 
up rad 

“T guess so,” said Peter. 
ing to do.” 

“You’ve chosen the slowest way to 
make the time go,” said Aunt Marjory. 

“There’s nothing to do,” Peter repeated 
as if it were a refrain. 

“A whole hour!” said Aunt Marjory, 
joyously. “There are such lots and lots of 
things in an hour besides sixty minutes.” 

“What?” said Peter, puzzled. Aunt 
Marjory frequently puzzled Peter. 

“Why, everything!” said Aunt Marjory. 
“You might be a sun-dial, Peter: Some 
people are sun-dials; did you know that?” 

“Aunt Marjory !” 

“Truly they are. ‘I mark but sunny 
hours’—that’s what the sun-dial says.” 

As Peter again only half-understood, 
Aunt Marjory said: “Peter, up in your 
attie is an old trunk of mine,—did you 
know it?—a dusty old trunk; and it’s full 
of treasures, and your mother lets me 
leave it in your house because I have no 
place to put it, as I’m such a wanderer. 
Whenever I stay at your house I delve in 
it at least once. I’m going up now to 


“There’s noth- 


rummage. If you want me, that’s where 
T'll be.” 
“Treasures?” asked Peter, his gloom 


giving way to slight interest. 
“Treasures,” repeated Aunt Marjory, 
with decision. “I’ve had them, oh, well, 
I won’t say for how many years, but ever 
since I was smaller than you.” 
“Smaller than me? Not grown-up treas- 
ure?” 
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“Oh, not at all—real, truly treasures,” 
and Aunt Marjory turned to go. 

“Can’t I come?” asked a different Peter, 
hopping up and following her. 

“T’d love to have you,” said Aunt Mar- 


jory. ‘Would you rather, than sit in your 
chair? There’s no clock in the attic to 
watch.” 


“Nora’ll let in Jimsy,” said Peter, clat- 
tering at Aunt Marjory’s heels into the 
cobwebby attic. 

From under the eaves Aunt Marjory 
pulled a battered old leather trunk and 
knelt before it. Peter dropped on his 
knees, too; and eagerly lifted the lid when 
Aunt Marjory had turned the grating 
lock. 

“Oh!” said Peter, and again, “Oh!” 

There was no tray, so the entire con- 
tents lay before his eyes. “Car Barn,” 
that was what was painted in black let- 
ters on a little red building that looked 
real as real. “Dunsmuir. 150 miles to 
San Francisco,” was plainly lettered on a 
small but unmistakable railroad station, a 
real station with a door that opened and 
shut. 

“But you were a little girl,’ objected 
Peter, lifting out the station. 

“But I played with little boys!” Aunt 
Marjory laughed at his astonishment. 

A heavy, beautifully made little hand- 
ear there was; a water-tank just like the 
ones real engines stop at; little bar- 
rels and boxes to load in and out of 
freight-cars,—oh, it was indeed a treas- 
ure-trunk. Boxes of pebbles for coal, 
white shells for mile-posts,—treasure after 
treasure. 

“We didn’t have electric trains in my 
day,” sighed Aunt Marjory. 

‘Midn’t you have any girl-things?” 
asked Peter, his amazement as well as his 
admiration for Aunt Marjory growing. 

“Oh, yes,” said Aunt Marjory, with less 
interest. “I had some dolls, but it wasn’t 
much fun to play with them alone, and 
there weren’t any little girls in our neigh- 
borhood—but such jolly boys! Little dolls 
I had, small enough to ride in our trains. 
They mostly lost their lives in accidents. 
But there’s one doll the boys liked as 
well as I did. He couldn’t get broken. 
I’ve always kept him.” Aunt Marjory 
picked up a little tissue-paper package 
and unrolled a flat little rubber man in 
a uniform and cocked hat. “That’s 
Squeaky,’ she said. “No, he doesn’t 
squeak now, but he used to, beautifully, 
when he was brand new. He was every- 
thing, always, conductor, stage-driver, en- 
gineer—the leading part was always 
Squeaky’s. Once we lost him, and for 
days we hunted. No play was the same 
without him.” 

“Where’d you find him?’ 

“Buried in the back yard, where we'd 
been digging a tunnel. One of the boys 
happened to think to look. Another 
time” — 

Nora’s voice at the foot of the stairs 
called, “Peter, Jimsy’s here!” 
“Jimsy!” gasped Peter. 

coming for an hour!” 

Aunt Marjory looked at the wrist-watch 
under her cuff. “It’s an hour and a quar- 
ter,” she said. “Come up a minute, 
Jimsy,” she called. 

Two small boys bobbed their heads 


“He wasn’t 
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over the trunk, Peter explaining. Aunt 
Marjory finally closed the lid. 

“You've left out the car-barn and the 
station,” said Peter. ‘Here they are.” 

“Would they be of any use to two small 
electrical engineers?” 

“Oh, may we, Aunt Marjory, may we? 
All we have is a signal and a switch and 
a tunnel, and we thought we wouldn't 
have anything more till our birthdays!” 

“They’d love to be played with, I know 
they would,” said Aunt Marjory. ‘And 
I’d love to have them played with. They’re 
yours to keep, Peter, on one condition.” 

Peter looked up with shining eyes, 
waiting. 

“That you'll remember there’s always 
something nice waiting to be put into any 
hour there is.” 

“There isn’t always a trunk like yours 
in the attic,” objected Peter. 

“Ho! <A trunk’s just one thing out of 
millions and millions. No more gloomy 
little boys with eyes on the clock!” 
She held the car-barn and station toward 
him. 

“No,” promised Peter, “I’ll remember 
the trunk and J’ll think of something.” 
And with the treasures in his arms he 
trotted downstairs, followed by Jimsy. 

As Aunt Marjory passed the playroom 
a few minutes later a wonderful train was 
whirling around on shiny tracks, stopping 
at the Dunsmuir station, then flying on 
to the ear-barn. “Aunt Marjory, what are 
you going to do?” called Peter. 

“Tm going to do the next hour what I 
was going to do the last hour if we hadn’t 
gone up attic.” 

“What?” demanded Peter, a new inter- 
est in hours awakened. 

“Make a cake. You know I love to 
cook, and Nora said I wouldn’t be in her 
way.” 

“Oh, a cake! What kind of a cake? 
Chocolate frosting?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“May I have the frosting bowl to 
scrape? May Jimsy and I have it with 
two spoons?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

By and by two small boys sniffed and 
sniffed.and finally abandoned the train 
and sought the kitchen. Aunt Marjory, 
in a big white apron, and with very pink — 
cheeks, was putting the finishing touches 
to a big round cake. 

“That’s what went into another hour!” 
she greeted them gaily. 

“Um!” said Peter and Jimsy, their eyes 
wandering. Yes, there it was; Aunt Mar- 
jory never broke promises. The white- 
frosting bowl on a tray with two spoons 
and—Peter crossed the kitchen in a bound 
—two little cakes with the thickest frost- 
ing on them! 

“T’m glad,” said Peter, gravely, scrap- 
ing his spoon round and round the bowl, 
“I’m glad there were two hours.” 

“Two hours?” asked Aunt Marjory, ab- 
sently, intent upon the unbroken smooth- 
ness of the frosting. “Oh!” as his mean- 
ing broke upon her. “I see! You like 
what went into both these last hours?” 
And sticky as he was by this time, she 
gave him a kiss and said, “Think of the 
hours and hours there are to come, and 
all empty to fill up with all the nicest 
things you want to!” 
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When Sparrow Shut Screech’s Door 
IKE DUNN 


When Screech Owl and Sparrow Hawk both 
found themselves making homes in the same 
tree, they were a bit afraid that there would 
be trouble, for they were not always the best 

friends. But the trouble which came was 
for only one of them, and it was of a different 
kind from that which they both suspected. 

They both liked to eat grasshoppers and 
mice, and, since the old hollow tree in which 
they both lived bordered on a big weed-patch 
and on a clover-field, they knew that here 
their children would be well fed. The very. 
fact that they both liked the same things to 
eat had often before caused arguments be- 
tween them, and it was withsome misgiving 
that they regarded each other as neighbors. 
But Sparrow Hawk had first set up his house 
in the upper story of the old trunk, in a flat 
which Tom Flicker had built two years before. 
Then came Screech Owl, and, since the flat 
two feet below Sparrow looked good to him, 
he didn’t let the fact that Red-Head Wood- 
pecker built it long ago stand in the way of 
renting it for the season. So here they lived, 
very comfortably, until the young Hawks and 
Owls came to their houses. 

But one day Sparrow Hawk stepped too 
heavily upon the slab of bark just under- 
neath his door. This was a piece which had 
become somewhat loosened by the wind and 
rain of many seasons. When Sparrow put 
his foot on it that day to enter his house, it 
slipped down about four inches. Of course, 
the noise frightened him almost out of his 
wits. But he found out immediately that he 
wasn’t as badly off as somebody else. For he 
heard Screech Owl just below him in his flat, 
fluttering and bouncing and shouting, “I 
ean’t get out! I can’t get out!” 

Sparrow Hawk flew down to see what he 
could discover. He couldn’t see Screech at 
all. But he could see that what was once 
Screech Owl’s door was no longer a door at all, 
for the bark which had slipped had covered 
closely the place from which Screech and Mrs. 
Owl once came and went. All that Sparrow 
Hawk could do, seemingly, was to listen to 
Sereech and his children screaming: ‘‘ We 
can’t get out! Help! We can’t get out!” 

Just then, Mrs. Owl, who had been out 
searching for a mouse for the little ones, 
came home. When she saw that the door of 
her house was shut securely, she began to cry. 
Sparrow was very sorry for her, even if she 
and the other Owls did occasionally get some 
of the mice which he thought ought to be his; 
and he tried to comfort- her by telling her 
that she could soon get in to her family. 

“But how?” she asked. “How? Just tell 

me that, Sparrow Hawk!’ And she cried 
more and more, for there seemed to be no 
way. 
» Sparrew couldn’t tell her how, for he didn’t 
know. He did the best he could to comfort 
her, but he could find no way to help her. 
For a whole day and night and a part of the 
next day, the Hawks and Mrs. Screech Qyvl 
watched, and talked to Screech Owl through 
the partition. But still the problem of get- 
ting the bark away remained unsolved. 

But on the second day, Red-Head Wood- 
pecker’s worm supply must have run short 
over at his new house in the meadow. At 
any rate he happened to pay a visit to his old 
home, knowing that it was often possible to 
find bugs and worms in his abandoned houses. 
He was somewhat surprised to find the house 
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Now 


Oh do not wait for great things, 
For they may come too late; 

The early, not the late things, 
Are knocking at the gate. 

In little drops of sweetness 
The dew falls from above; 

And life may find completeness 


In little aets of love. 
—H. A. C. 


Sentence Sermon 


Do not grasp at the stars, but do 
life’s plain, common work as it comes, 
certain that daily duties and daily 
bread are the sweetest things of life. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


boarded up, and paid a visit to Tom Flicker’s 
house just above, only to find it filled with 
Sparrow Hawks. He came out in a hurry and 
went down again to the place where he knew 
he had once lived. Paying not the slightest 
attention to Mrs. Owl and Sparrow Hawk, 
who was watching him closely since he had 
invaded the Hawk household, he began to 
drum on the bark just over his old doorway. 

If Screech Owl and his children hadn’t 
been so weak from shouting for help, perhaps 
to this day they would still be in the old home 
of Red-Head. But as they had long given up 
hope of being freed, they made not the 
slightest noise until Red-Head had made a 
hole almost large enough for them to get 
through. Then, seeing the possibility of 
escape, Screech Owl shouted, ‘‘Great! Hurry, 
Red-Head, and make it bigger.” 

At that, Red-Head almost broke his neck. 
He had been drowsily pecking away at the 
hole, making it gradually larger, and dream- 
ing of the possibilities of breakfast within; 
but when he heard that noise, and saw those 
two big eyes of Sereech Owl looking out at 
him, he made such a scurry to get away that 
the loose piece of bark at last gave way 
completely, inereasing his fright and freeing 
the Owl family from their prison. Red-Head 
didn’t even stop to see what had happened. 

But Screech and Mrs. Owl and the little 
Owls all had a happy reunion over grass- 
hoppers and mice, while Sparrow Hawk 
looked on and seemed as happy as they that 
the door of their house was again opened. 


Our Flag Comes Home 


from France 


At noon, on April 20, 1917, to celebrate the 
entrance of America into the World War, an 
American flag was hoisted to the top of the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris, where it waved by the 
side of the French flag till April 30. In June, 
1917, the same flag flew from the Arch of 
Triumph in celebration of the arrival of the 
first American troops on French soil. In 
1918 it waved over the Trocadéro Palace 
while the Allies gained their victories over the 
Germans. On Memorial Day Ambassador 
Jusserand presented the historic flag to 
President Harding at the White House, a gift 
from several French societies. It is now 
placed in the National Museum. In his 
presentation speech Ambassador Jusserand 
recalled the fact that the French fleet at 
Quiberon, France, fired the first foreign 
salute ever given the American flag. That 
flag, containing thirteen stars, flew from the 
Ranger, John Paul Jones’s ship. 
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Flying Over Every State 


“Eddie” Rickenbacker, Edward Stinson, 
and Lloyd Bertau, three of America’s best 
flying men, started recently from New York 
on an air trip which will include stops in 
sixty-six cities. The aviators are making the 
trip to gather information valuable for avia- 
tion purposes, hoping to find out what the 
country needs in the way of airplanes for 
reserve national defense; what sites are best 
suited for permanent and emergency landing 
fields; what information may be accumulated 
in regard to weather conditions in the different 
sections of the country; and to what a degree 
the general public is interested in flying. 
At the end of their trip they will make their 
repoct to Major-General Patrick, Chief of 
the United States Air Service. The men are 
flying in a metal monoplane with an enclosed 
passenger cabin fitted with electric lights 
and with many other conveniences. They 
will travel only by day, and in three months 
hope to cover as much territory as they could 
in eight by rail or motor. 


Amundsen Off for Five Years 


Before sailing from Seattle, Wash., in 
June, Captain Roald Amundsen loaded his 
schooner, the Maude, to the last inch of 
space with all supplies and equipment neces- 
sary for a voyage of five years. After the 
Maude has been frozen in the Arctic ice pack, 
the explorers will make many trips. Lumber, 
which loads the deck of the schooner, will 
serve to build sheds for the dogs and huts for 
the men. Maps will be made of hitherto 
uncharted places, but the main purpose of the 
expedition is to make a study of weather 
conditions and ocean currents and to hunt for 
minerals and other valuable natural resources. 
Women students of the University of Wash- 
ington presented the expedition with hun- 
dreds of pounds of candy, an important 
item in the diet of Arctic explorers. After a 
short stop at Nome, Alaska, the Maude will 
sail northward. Captain Amundsen plans 
to send to Washington, D.C., four wireless 
messages each day giving reports on Arctic 
weather conditions, which will be of value to 
the United States Weather Bureau. 


Goats Make Long Trip 


This summer Boy Scouts will drive a team 
of gcats hitched to a little rubber-tired 
“prairie schooner’ from St. Louis, Mo., 
to Glacier National Park in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The miniature expedition will take 
two months to cover the 1800 miles, and their 
passing will formally open the new auto- 
mobile road known as the Glacier Trail‘ 
which extends from Jacksonville, Fla., to 
the Pacifie Coast. The trail will be plainly 
marked with frequent signs picturing a Rocky 
Mountain goat. 


First Lessons 


M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


Our little maid of seven can 
So many questions ask, 

That sometimes to reply to them 
Is not an easy task. 


And she will say, “When I grow up 
To be a lady tall, 

And wear a longer dress, I guess 
That I shall know it all.” 
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Los Angeles, “City of the Angels”: Its Religion 


Has Great Fundamentalist School, also Many Liberals 


A glance at the advertisements of reli- 
gious meetings in the Saturday news- 
papers of Los Angeles is enough to stag- 
, ger one. I can never look at the page 
of church notices in. the Times without 
feeling something of .the same sense of 
hopelessness which overwhelms the novice 
when he is confronted by the amazing 
array of food in one of our four-way 
eafeterias. Here are the fifty-seven vari- 
eties and more, dishes to satisfy every 
taste. But the inexperienced diner is 
apt to discover that he has overloaded his 
tray with a very ill-balanced meal, that 
some of the pastries look much better than 
they taste, and that the things which his 
neighbor has assembled look much more 
appetizing than his own. 

Similarly one who seeks the Bread of 
Life from the array temptingly and gar- 
ishly set forth on the counters of our 
spiritual cafeteria is apt to find that his 
soul is still ahungering, and he is almost 
certain to say within himself, ‘Surely 
that first service which I thought of 
attending would have proved more satis- 
fying than this.” I know because I have 
tried it. 

We have, first of all, the usual list of 
orthodox Christian churches, some of 
them dignified and doing a quietly effec- 
tive work; others sensational, running 
three-ring circuses, so to speak, in order 
to gather a crowd, and they succeed in 
their purpose, too, assembling between 
three and four thousand people twice each 
Sunday in some of the larger institutions. 
Then we have Christian Scientists in 
great numbers. There are fourteen 
Science churches, some of them very large 
and prosperous, and overcrowded at their 
services. Next come the various New 
Thought organizations, one of them bear- 
ing the name of Emerson. The most 
recent addition to the ranks of the or- 
ganizations that can rightly be included 
under this term is the Society of Applied 
Psychology, which would make a religion 
of psychology and use it as a means of 
securing health, wealth, and happiness. 
The Theosophists are vigorously repre- 
sented. Some astute Orientals have estab- 
lished cults of their own. There is a 
Buddhist temple. Most amazing of all 
is the number of Spiritualist organiza- 
tions. In a recent issue of the Times I 
counted no less than twenty-five distinet 
societies which announce their meetings. 
And the end is not yet. The list is too 
long to give, but I am confident that there 
is hardly a modern cult of which we can- 
not produce a representative. 

What is the significance of the presence 
of these cults? There is no doubt that 
it means the crumbling of the older forms 
of religion and the eager groping for 
something more satisfactory. The major- 
ity of the persons in the newer movements 
have formerly been members of orthodox 
churches. In my visits I have made it 
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a point to inquire of individuals why they 
have left the church of their youth, and 
invariably the answer has been that they 
were convinced that genuine religion had 
departed from the churches because of 
their refusal to square their beliefs with 
enlightened reason, and that they have 
now become very largely mere social clubs. 
Many of these persons have confessed to 
me that they were not entirely satisfied 
with what they have found in their new 
religious home, but that it was far better 
than the old. In Los Angeles we see dis- 
tinctly those characteristics which have 
led scholars to liken the religious condi- 
tions of our day to those of the age which 
saw the birth of Christianity. Then as 
now there was a crumbling of faith in the 
old; then as now men sought here and 
there and everywhere for religious satis- 
faction and found it not until Christian- 
ity arose to dominate the _ situation. 
Shall we behold in our day the emergence 
of a new faith which shall do for these 
modern souls that hunger what Chris- 
tianity did at an earlier age? Certainly 
the opportunity is here for those of us 
who are convinced that we have that new 
faith. 

A further sign of the time and its needs 
I discover not in the churches, but in 
Pershing Square, a downtown park where 
men congregate and argue politics and 
religion. I have listened many times to 
these arguments and have always been 
struck by the fact that invariably the 
contestants have been divided into two 
sharply defined groups: those who identify 
religion with the strictest kind of or- 
thodoxy, salvation through the atoning 
blood of Christ; and those who profess 
total disbelief in religion, heap ridicule 
on their opponents, deny any worth to 
the Bible, call Jesus a sentimental fool, 
insist that there is no God and that the 
world is to be conceived in terms of sheer- 
est materialism. Hach side is equally in- 
tolerant and narrow, and it never seems 
to occur to any of them that perchance 
the truth lies between their two extremes. 
Neyer once have I heard a word spoken 
that would indicate that any of these men 
had ever heard that it is possible to be 
religious without being . superstitious, 
scientific without being blasphemous. 

The chief defenders of orthodoxy in 
these arguments are the men who are 
associated with the Bible Institute. This 
is a tremendous institution which is one 
of the chief centers of the fundamentalist 
movement. It is housed in a splendid 
building in the business section of the 
city, and contains, in addition to the great 
auditorium seating 4,000, a hotel, school- 
rooms, and a book store. It has nearly 
800 students enrolled; its Sunday-school 
numbers nearly 2,400. At the services 
on Sunday it is crowded to the doors. It 
supports thirty-seven missionaries in for- 
eign fields. Its men’s organization reports 


5,000 converts (men) in the last six 
months. It is exceedingly aggressive and 
its intluence is felt in the whole region 
about Los Angeles. No less than four 
liberal ministers in orthodox churches 
have come to me in the past few 
months with the story of how their posi- 
tion in the churches has been made un- 
endurable by the activity of emissaries 
from the Bible Institute. 

From June 25 to July 2 the Fourth 
Annual Convention of the World’s Funda- 
mentals Conference was held at the Bible 
Institute. I attended four meetings, that 
I might inform myself concerning this 
vast movement that is to-day threatening 
Protestantism with a cleavage. 

Their slogan is “The Old Bible and the 
Whole Bible.” Again and again it was 
insisted upon that the whole Bible must 
be regarded as the inerrant word of God 
or there is no hope for man. References 
to this subject always elicited wild ap- 
plause from the great congregation. Dr. 
J. Frank Norris of Fort Worth, Tex., who 
was announced as the minister of the 
largest Baptist church in America and as 
haying under his direction the largest 
Sunday-school in the world, commented 
on the action of the Baptists at Indian- 
apolis in taking the New Testament as the 
basis of their doctrine. He insisted that 
that was not enough, and that the whole 
3ible as the inerrant word of God must 
be their basis. Dr. T. C. Horton, superin- 
tendent of the Bible Institute, announced 
that he has started a laymen’s movement 
in defense of the Bible, and that he has 
written to William J. Bryan to ask him 
to be the head of it (thunderous applause). 

One of the outstanding features of the 
meetings I attended was the constant 
reference to the fact that the division 
between the true believers and the false 
must be made decisive. Again and again 
the conviction was expressed that the time 
was speedily coming when God was to 
draw His people together out of all the 
churches and unite them in one body 
(fervent amens). One of the subjects 
was, “Responsibility of Christian Laymen 
for a Strictly Evangelical Pulpit.” The 
speaker bemoaned the fact that many of 
the ministers had become tainted with 
modern skepticism and said that the 
responsibility of clearing the church of 
such men lay definitely with the laymen. 
They must first protest, then withdraw 
their personal and financial support from 
aig church that kept such a man in its 
pulpit, and turn to some other ehurech, 
be it even of a different denomination, 
which did have a minister who was thor- 
oughly sound in his doctrine. They are 
not going to have any straddling of the 
fence. A man must be known for what 
he is, orthodox or a heretic. At the close 
of this address Dr. Horton said he thanked 
God there was at least one place in Los 
Angeles where people could come and be 
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sure to hear God’s word preached, for 
no man is allowed to speak from the plat- 
form of the Bible Institute who will not 
sign a statement of doctrine to the effect 
that he believes (1) in the Bible as the 
inerrant word of God, (2) the full deity 
of Jesus Christ, (3) the efficacy of the 
oe atonement, (4) bodily resurrection. 

ey are determined to give no support 
to any one who does not subseribe to these 
fundamentals. 

Oceasionally the speakers had some- 
thing to say of their expectation of the 
immediate coming of Christ in glory, and 
this, too, always elicited a warm response 
from the people. On one occasion I sat 
up suddenly with the hope that at last 
I was to hear something that would ap- 
peal to me as being true religion. The 
speaker, having referred to the return of 
Christ, said that he wanted that time 
to find him doing “the Lord’s chores.” 
Now, I thought, he will go on to tell 
this vast assemblage of people the things 
that Jesus would have men do, those 
deeds of righteousness and service and 
love which are so sorely needed in the 
world. But I was immediately disillu- 
sioned; the “chores of the Lord’ consist 
in snatching brands from the burning, 
seeking to convince some soul of the 
truth of the plan of salvation and thus 
persuade it to accept this means of es- 
cape from the fires of hell. 

Only one reference did I hear to social 
service, and that in condemnation. The 
speaker, referring to all those activities 
by which socially-minded men are to-day 
trying to reconstruct the life of the world 
so that it shall correspond more nearly 
to the ideal which Jesus pictured for us 
in his concept of the kingdom of God, 
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announced that all such work would be 
found to be utterly vain and _ useless. 
This is the continual attitude of these 
people, and they are logical enough in it; 
they have given up all hope in human 
endeayor and are conyineed that only 
the power of God, as they interpret that 
power, is able to straighten out the 
awtul tangle into whieh the world has 
fallen. 

One living in Los Angeles can scarcely 
fail to have experience with these people, 
and we discover that they are good people, 
abiding by the conventional rules of mo- 
rality, thoroughly conscientious, for in- 
stance, some of them serve as nurses in 
the Maternity Cottage, and they do ex- 
cellent work; but they are narrow and 
intolerant in their views. The more I 
contemplate the activities of these people, 
the stronger becomes my realization that 
they constitute a poison which is being 
injected in large doses into the spiritual 
life of to-day. Also, the stronger becomes 
my conviction that we of the liberal faith 
have that which will provide an effective 
antidote to this poison, something which 
will not only offset its evil effects, but 
strengthen the life of the spirit in men 
and society. But we shall have to admin- 
ister it in larger doses than we are at 
present, for they do the thing that they 
are doing in masterly fashion, and we 
shall have to do ours even better. I am 
glad that Dr. Sullivan is coming to Los 
Angeles next February. 

I have spoken of the bizarre and the 
reactionary; that, of course, does not 
constitute the whole of our religious life. 
Liberalism is well represented; in addi- 
tion to the First Unitarian Church, and 
the Unitarian societies in Hollywood and 
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Pasadena which have come into being 
within the past year, thé Universalists 
have two strong congregations. The lib- 
eral Jews have several synagogues with 
a remarkable membership of fine people. 
One of the rabbis is a young man who 
received a portion of his training in the 
Meadville Theological School. And then 
there is a People’s Church with no de- 
nominational affiliations, but which feels 
itself close to the Unitarians and which 
has as its minister a remarkable man, 
Reynold Blight, who is an avowed Unita- 
rian. This church assembles a congrega- 
tion of close to a thousand people every 
Sunday. 

Outside of the avowedly liberal churches 
there are certain men in the pulpits of 
orthodox churches who are f6rward- 
looking in their views. To mention but 
a representative few, there is Dr. Carl 
Patton of the First Congregational Chureh, 
who is described by some of his orthodox 
brethren as “a pagan,’ and by certain 
liberals as a “good Unitarian.’ There 
is Dr. F. Dyer, also a Congregationalist, 
who has taken on himself the task of de- 
fending science against the many who are 
attacking it in the name of religion. And 
last of all, there is G. Bromley Oxnam, 
Methodist, pastor of the Church of All 
Nations, who has made me say that if 
all Methodists were such as he, I would 
be a Methodist. He is a man of splendid 
ability as a speaker, wide information, 
clear social vision, and utterly fearless,— 
a representative of the best in progressive 
Christianity to-day. Yes, if one has but 
enough experience to know how to choose 
wisely, he can find ample food to sustain 
the spirit in this “City of the Angels” by 
the western sea. 


Pere Wake Possession of Star Island 


Go to School, but enjoy an Occasional Holiday 


The second Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Institute for Religious Education was 
held at Star Island, July 29 to August 12. 
Saturday morning, July 29, at 9.15, the 
League’s special train left the North Sta- 
tion, Boston, carrying 125 of the 275 dele- 
gates from thirty States, the District of 
Columbia, and Canada. The city of 
Portsmouth, through its Chamber of Com- 

merce and the local chapter of the League, 
turned out to weleome these men whose 
purpose and method made such an impres- 
sion on the consciousness of America a 
year ago. 

, When the Sightseer left the dock for 
the Isles of Shoals she carried a varied 
company. Delegate Stevens of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., stood at the rail with dele- 
gate Wilson from Seattle, Wash. Dele- 
gates French and Harden of San Diego, 
Calif., enlarged upon the claims of Cali- 
fornia to delegates Merrow and Wimer of 
Saco, Me. Delegates from the Middle 
West sat silent viewing for the first time 
a Navy Yard and Naval Prison, and look- 
ing for the first time upon the endless 
ocean. Cotton-planter, fruit-rancher, lum- 


bermen—all the trades and professions 
were there. = 

The very seas and heavens smiled to 
make perfect the beginning of this Insti- 
tute, remarkable for its personnel and 
purpose, and provided a marvelous ten 
miles’ voyage. There was a spectacular 
ovation of flying flags, banners, cheers, 
and songs. These hundreds of delegates 
from the remotest outposts were one in 
understanding and comradeship. 

In the afternoon, President Charles H. 
Strong of New York arrived and as the 
head of the League was accorded a no- 
table reception, marching up the dock 
under a Gothic arch of American flags 
held by hundreds of cheering delegates. 
The color and action of these scenes 
suggested medieval pageantry, and they 
were all spontaneous expressions of en- 
thusiastic men. 

Rev. Maxwell Savage of Worcester 
fired the opening gun in this campaign 
for a clearer consciousness of the great 
realities. In “Fifty-seven Varieties of 
Unitarians’ he humorously reviewed some 
eurious conditions which the colony had 


come together to correct. In two sermons 
he gave a fine spiritual tone to the ses- 
sions, and in ‘Waters Fresh and Salt” he 
displayed ability as a story-teller of ad- 
ventures on sea and rivers, with an apt 
and happy application to the tides and 
eurrents of life. 

The regular course of lectures, presided 
over by the dean of the Institute, Dr. 
William I. Lawrance, began with a bril- 
liant address by Prof. Theodore G. Soares 
of Chicago University, setting forth in 
anecdote, story, and vivid word-pictures 
the purpose of education as social effi- 
ciency. The social goal is determined by 
what we mean by this social efficiency. 
He showed that the highest social con- 
ception brings us straight to the Man of 
Nazareth with his conception of a king, 
dom of God, so that religious education is 
not a part but a quality of the whole educa- 
tional process, and that which is edu- 
cated is the whole human personality. 
With religious education as his general 
subject, Dr. Soares presented the key to 
all life in a fascinating manner and with 
keen and kindly humor. 
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Rey. Hilary G. Richardson of New 
York demonstrated once more that he is 
not only a learned Hebraist, with twenty 
years of careful research as a background, 
but that he has found and knows how 
to impart to his hearers, in a Lincoln- 
esque manner, that truth of the Serip- 
tures which makes men free. With con- 
vincing logic, he placed permanently on 
the shelf W. J. Bryan and his followers 
who reject evolution, as well as the scien- 
tific critics who reject the Seriptures. 
He pointed a middle course to a happy 
and soul-satisfying conelusion which won 
the adherence and affirmative enlistment 
of men of all ages, experience, and atti- 


_tudes of mind. 


“There is a certain individual of promi- 
nence,”’ said Mr. Richardson, “now going 
up and down the country telling the 
people that the doctrine of evolution is 
false because it contradicts what the Old 
Testament says about the origin of the 
earth, of beasts, and of man. This per- 
son proceeds on the supposition that the 
Bible says the final and authoritative 
word on all matters of science and his- 
tory. In all this he is making himself 
a laughing-stock to many. He represents 
the view of the Old Testament which is 
most prevalent. In Liberal churches 
there is a marked tendency to treat the 
Old Testament as though it were an out- 
grown and antiquated book because of its 
scientific and historical interpretations. 

“Both of these positions are extreme. 
But if I had to make a choice between 
accepting the Bible as a book inspired in 
every word and rejecting it altogether, I 
should choose the first. It is more rea- 
sonable than the other. But the purpose 
of these lectures is to indicate the safe 
middle ground between these extremes. 
The primary purpose of the Old Testa- 
ment is to set forth practical religious 
ideas. In this work it uses myths, leg- 
ends, and tales, as well as history. If 
we ever get this point of view, the Old 
Testament becomes a mine of the richest 
idealism and spirituality.” 

Dr. William I. Lawrance and his asso- 
ciate, Dr. Florence Buck, have opened 
the eyes of the delegates to the highly 
efficient and carefully-thought-out manner 
and method of religious education exist- 
ing in their own denomination under 
their leadership, as Secretaries of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, Several 
persons only casually concerned before 
expressed a desire and purpose to have a 
part in this important field of usefulness 
and service. 

Last year the delegates paid much at- 
tention to reereation. The individuality 
of the colony expressed itself this year 
in unprecedented feats and performances, 
all having a real value. The inland dele- 
gates tried, their hand at deep-sea fishing 
and other water sports. Games and tour- 
naments in the afternoon brought out 
many friendly rivalries, which guaranteed 
eontinuous action and hilarity. All forms 
of sports abounded, and players of skill 
were not wanting. 

Many of the delegates had not been to 
the islands before, and they found delight 
in exploring the scenes of old Gosport 
days when the island was populous with 
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inhabitants, and when ships from England 
stopped regularly. 

The candlelight services found and 
stirred the souls of the men. There 
breathes not a man “with soul so dead” 
that this sacred service could not gain 
his willing reverence. The men asked to 
be allowed a part in it. They will never 
forget the procession up that stony, hill- 
side path to the little meeting-house on 
the summit, reminiscent of bygone days. 

The “father” of the Institute is Col. 
Philo Hersey, eighty-six years of age, of 
San José, Calif., who outranks “Uncle 
Oscar” Laighton, heretofore the oldest in- 
habitant, by two years, while Newman 
of Montreal, Crane of Cincinnati, Fergu- 
son of Washington, D.C., Van Overbeke 
and Loeffler of St. Louis, Fuchs‘and Fiske 
of St. Louis, and Bayliss of Rutherford, 
N.J., are emerging from their early 20’s. 
But nobody is really old on Star Island, 
and there is a complete congeniality. A 
radio station kept the colony in touch 
with the world, and a newspaper, Four 
Winds, was published daily. Isolated 
seven miles from the mainland, Star 
Island is a world by itself, and rises 
magnificently to meet the consequent de- 
mands upon its resourcefulness. The 
days were a series of delightful sur- 
prises. Bradford of Wilmington, Del., 
and Palmer of Nevada discovered they 
once worked together out West. Five 
young men on the veranda turned out to 
be fraternity brothers and exchanged the 
secret sign and grip. Delegate Shaffer 
of Pittsburgh proved to be a cousin of 
Smith of the Middle West, who shared 
offices with another delegate. 

The purpose of the Institute was to 
reveal positive truth to practical busi- 
ness and professional men of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, to challenge their 
interest so that they will be inspired, and 
will carry this truth into the Sunday- 
school and the church with the energy 
and efficiency they bring to their daily 
business. 


Books Ministers Use in Pulpits 


On one of the mornings of the recent 
Ministers’ Institute at Andover, Mass., an 
informal campus conference was held of 
those interested in the pulpit use of non- 
Biblical as well as Biblical readings. An 
impromptu list was compiled of sources 
actually in use by ministers present. This 
list, together with some since sent to sup- 
plement it, is here given. The list is 
simply informational, no general commen- 
dation of any particular reading or source 
being implied. It is hoped that the list 
may be increased and corrected by further 
suggestions. To be of highest practical 
value suggestions should be as specific as 
possible. Mention of the particular poem 
or other selection found serviceable is of 
more worth than the mere mention of an 
author. In the ease of selections or com- 
pilation not generally known the pub- 
lishers should be mentioned. 

The Message of Man, Stanton Coit, 
American Unitarian Association, Boston ; 
Poems, Essays, Emerson; Connell’s Devo- 
tional Readings; High Tide and Star 
Points, selected by Mrs. Waldo Richards, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and 
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New York; Poems, Angela Morgan; Quiet 
Hours, First and Second Series, compiled 
by Mary W. Tileston, Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1904; Sunshine in the Soul, com- 
piled by Mary W. Tileston, Roberts 
Brothers, Boston; Leaves of Grass, Walt 
Whitman (“The Years of the Modern”) ; 
The Practice of the Presence of God, 
Brother Lawrence; Thus Saith the Lord, 
Mrs. Elizabeth K. Cheney; Poems, Whit- 
tier; Readings from Great Authors, 
compiled by John Haynes Holmes; The 
Thought of God, Gannett and Hosmer 
(three series in one), The Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1918; The Beauty of Wisdom, 
compiled by James De Normandie; An 
American Bible, Hubbard; Sacred Scrip- 
tures of World Religion, Schermerhorn, 
Cambridge, 1914; Howrs with the Mystics, 
Vaughn; Poems, Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal; Sacred Anthology, Moncure D. Con- 
way; Unity Mission Tract 13 (see Rey. 
Curtis W. Reese) ; Cry for Justice, Upton 
Sinclair; Democracy, Carpenter; Imita- 
tion of Christ, Thomas 4 Kempis; Hssays, 
Marcus Aurelius; Hpictetus (translated 
by Thomas W. Higginson, Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, 1890, or compilation by 
Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, American Uni- 
tarian Association); The Gospel of. 
Buddha, Paul Carus; The Oxford Book 
of Mystical Verse; Norman Guthrie’s 
series of Scriptures of the World; Bible 
Readings for Public Worship and Read- 
ings for Public Worship and the Home, 
compiled by John Page Hopps, Williams & 
Norgate, London; The Living Word, or 
Bible Truths and Lessons, James C. Par- 
sons, Ginn Brothers, Boston; The Way of 
Life, compiled by Frederick L. Hosmer, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; The 
Stronghold of Hope (poems), Mary W. 
Tileston, Little, Brown & Co., Boston; 
Poems of Belief, Theodore C. Williams, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston; Leaves 
of Healing, gathered by Katherine Paine 
Sutton, American Unitarian Association ; 
Poems of Sorrow and Comfort, selected 
by Francis J. Child, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston; Poems of Human Prog- 
ress, James H. West, Tufts College Press, 
Boston, 1914; Poems, Hermione and Other 
Poems, The Hermitage and Later Poems, 
Edward Rowland Sill, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston; Hach in His Own 
Tongue and Other Poems, W. H. Carruth, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1908; The 
Road Makers and Other Poems, Harrold 
Johnson, Watts & Co., London, 1903; The 
Bridge Builders and Other Poems, Har- 
rold Johnson, David Nutt, London, 1908; 
Songs for Courage, gathered by Beckley 
and Gollomb, Barse & Hopkins, New York, 
1917; Consolation, Carl Sandberg; Heart 
of George Eliot, compiled by Mrs. Shelan- 
der; Heart of Ruskin, compiled by Mrs. 
Shelander. 


. 


There is something finer than to do 
right against inclination; and that is to 
have an inclination to do right. There 
is something nobler than reluctant obedi- 
ence; and that is joyful obedience. The 
rank of virtue is not measured by its dis- 
agreeableness, but by its sweetness to the 
heart that loves it. The real test of char- 
acter is joy. For what you rejoice in, 
that you love. And what you love, that 
you are like.—Henry van Dyke. 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 
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,A Community Church Creed 


‘Community churches are continually 
being formed. One of the latest to be 
organized, that at White Plains, N.Y., has 
adopted the following broad statement of 
belief and purpose: “White Plains Com- 
munity Church is a fellowship of men and 
women who are striving to supply the es- 
sentials of an organized religious life. It 
is not a sect defending a creed; on the 
contrary, we welcome to our fellowship 
any one, irrespective of creed, who recog- 
nizes the place of a spiritual force in 
human endeavor and who earnestly de- 
sires to co-operate in the effort to make 
this force a power in community living 
as well as in the personal life of the in- 
dividual. This church is based on the 
belief that religion is an essential element 
in human life and that it reaches beyond 
theology, sects, and creeds. The purpose 
of the church is therefore to help its mem- 
bers widen and deepen their experience 
of religion, to uphold them in living ac- 
cording to their beliefs, and to unite them 
in efforts ito increase in the community a 
recognition of the worth and dignity of 
human life.” 


Honor for Dr. Parkhurst 


One of the oldest and _ best-known 
preachers in New York, Dr. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, was recently entertained at a 
dinner in honor of his eightieth birthday. 
It will be remembered that thirty years 
ago he conducted a famous municipal re- 
form. So thorough was the house-cleaning 
then done in New York that the city is 
still benefiting from it. “Dr. 
Says an influential paper, “will go down in 
history as a powerful pulpit orator, and a 
reformer who practiced what he preached 
of militant good-citizenship. His record 
stands out as a fine demonstration of 
moral fiber.” 


Ten Per Cent. More Ministers 


Reports from 65 per cent. of all the- 
ological seminaries indicate that gradu- 
ates this year will not swell the number 
of ministers more than 10 per cent. over 
the number recorded last year. Roman 
Catholics, Methodists, and Disciples show 


more satisfactory conditions than form- 


erly. Bodies nearly at a standstill in- 
elude Baptists, Presbyterians, Episcopa- 
lians, Unitarians, and Universalists. 


Summer Schools for Methodists 


The Department of Rural Work of the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Hx- 
tension of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
conducts twenty summer schools for pas- 
tors in various sections of the country. 
Among the courses offered are those on 
Biblical Interpretation, Neighborhood Re- 
ligion, Church Efficiency in Town and 
Country, Rural Church Methods, The Psy- 
chology of Public Presentation, Church 
Building and Equipment, Making a Budget, 
The Hyery-Member Canvass, and Local 
Church Finance. 


Parkhurst,” | 


Wine for Sacramental Use 

Attorney-General Daugherty has handed 
down an opinion in regard to the use by 
the church of sacramental wines. Speak- 
ing of the national prohibition act, he 
said: “The intent of Congress is clear to 
abolish the business of the middleman 
or retail distributor in sacramental wines, 
but the intent is equally apparent to per- 
mit the church, if it agrees to assume the 
responsibility through its duly authorized 
rabbi, minister, or priest, full power to 
supervise the manufacture of altar wines. 
and it is my opinion that the specific 
grant of the greater privilege of the su- 
pervision ef manufacture carries with it 
the lesser privilege of supervision of dis- 
tribution.” This action assures the church 
of its ability to procure and Sleuniune 
wine of specified standard. 


Succeeds Dr. Jowett 


Sidney M. Berry has been elected 
successor to Dr. J. H. Jowett at West- 
minster Chapel, London. It is expected 
that Dr. Jowett will retain an interest in 
the church and occasionally occupy the 
pulpit. Mr. Berry is the son of the late 
Dr. Charles A. Berry, an influential Free 
Church leader. He followed Dr. Jowett 
at Carr’s Lane, Birmingham. Before going 
to Birmingham he held three-year pas- 
torates in Surrey and Lancashire. 


Rey. 


Persecutions in the Ukraine 


An appeal to the Protestants of the 
world has just been issued by the Ukrain- 
ian Evangelical Protestants, as a result 
of an evangelical conference. The ap- 
peal includes complaints against distribu- 
tion of the people among Poles, Muscovites, 
Roumanians, and Czechs. The Ukrain- 
ians also enter a protest against sub- 
jugation of their country by their old 
enemy the Roman Papacy. People to the 
number of 40,000,000 are threatened with 
servitude to Roman Catholicism. The 
danger is considered sufficient to warrant 
an appeal to all Protestant churches in 
Canada and the United States. 


Frontier Fields Attract Youth 


The success of the summer mission 
work of last summer has induced the 
authorities of the Congregational Sunday 
School Department of Extension to send 
fifty young men and women into American 
mission fields, as compared with sixteen 
sent a year ago, when of the nine men 
sent into the most difficult of frontier 
fields seven determined to enter the min- 
istry. Last year one hundred volunteered ; 
this year the number offering themselves 
was two hundred. These young men and 
women come from institutions of higher 
learning all over the country. Among 
the States to which the fifty selected will 
go are South Carolina, Alabama, Arizona, 


New Mexico, Arkansas, Texas, Idaho, and 
Washington, These workers, who meet 
all religious .and social demands of the 
regions where they are sent, receive but 
a nominal sum beyond expenses. 


Baptist Editor Resigns 
Rey. Arthur W. Cleaves, editor of the 
Baptist, the journal that best represents 
the liberal wing of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, has resigned after two and 
one-half years of service. He has received 
a call to the pastorate of the historic 
First Church of Providence, R.I., the 

ehurech founded by Roger Williams. 


Episcopalians for a 
Three-Year Project 
The National Council of the Episcopal 
Church has recommended fer adoption by 
the General Convention, which will meet 
in Portland, Ovre., September 6, a three- 
year program for church work, requiring 
for its execution $21,000,000. Included in 
the project are plans for churches, schools, 


hospitals, and religious, charitable, and 
social effert throughout the world. One 
feature of the program provides that 


$1,500,000 be spent on educational work, 
including $1,000,000 for new construction 
work at the church colleges. Large ad- 
ditional sums for religious work in the 
larger colleges and universities of the 
country as well as for new construction 
in the church colleges and hospitals in 
the mission fields are included. 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 


Our rates for each insertion are 


six or more insertione. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. 
ment must accompany all orders. 


Pay- 


CHURCH SOCIETIES, CLASSES—Unusual Plan 


for Raising Money. Particulars Free. Hoosier 
Sinvper CLpanerR Co., Albany, Ind. 
BOARDING HOMES wanted for boys, twelve 


would have eighth 


to fourteen, where they 
C-23, CHRIS- 


grade and High School privileges. 
TIAN REGISTER, 


WANTED—For North Carolina Industrial 
Schools, teachers for all grades including High 
School. Book-keeping, Shorthand, and Type- 
writing. Also Housekeeper. Teacher for Swans- 
boro who can play and sing. Address Mrs. 
JHANETTE B. DAMON, Handley Farm, Ashburn- 
ham, Mass. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice and Harmony 


For particulars address 
O-22, CuristiAN REGISTER. 


under eminent teachers. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS_ 


If we do not 
destroy 
WAR 


war will destroy 
US. 


BRYCE 


Proctor Academy will interest 
Students in the Ministry 

As a preparation for the forward move- 
ment in the interests of Proctor Academy 
a general reorganization has been effected 
in the board of trustees. In an attempt 
to make the school more representative 
as a denominational organization the fol- 
lowing board was elected at a meeting 
held recently in Unity House, Boston, 
Mass.: Charles H. Strong, LL.B., M.A., of 
New York City, honorary president; Percy 
W. Gardner, president of the board of 
trustees; Gen. George T. Cruft of Bos- 
ton, vice-president; Richard W. Sulloway, 
treasurer; and Rey. Wilton HE. Cross of 
Franklin, Mass., secretary. 

Ags a result of the increase in the work 
of the Academy many new names are to 
be added to the list of those already ac- 
tive in behalf of the school. 

The Academy has recently undertaken 
to encourage young men in the choice of 
the ministry as a life-work, and the insti- 
tution is co-operating with the committees 
appointed by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and the Laymen’s League for 
the purpose of encouraging and assisting 
such young men. 

To adequately carry on the work of the 
Academy considerable new equipment and 
additional endowment will be necessary. 
In addition to the $50,000 pledged by the 
Campaign Committee, it is the intention 
of the: new board of trustees to raise 
$200,000 for this purpose. 

A committee of prominent Unitarians 
has been selected to carry on this work. 
Recently the committee met and organ- 
ized as follows: Honorary chairman, Gen. 
George T. Cruft; chairman, Judge Bert 
E. Holland of Jamaica Plain, Mass. ; secre- 
tary, Almond H. Smith, Melrose Highlands. 
Mass.; with Rey. W. L. McKinney and 
Rey. Henry G. Ives of Amherst selected as 
special representatives to present the 
cause of education and the part which the 
school will take in the development of our 
denominational life. Other members of 
the committee include Richard W. Sullo- 
way, Franklin, N.H.; Robert P. Carr, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Mrs. Joseph Odlin, Andover, 
N.H.; Mrs. Lucie H. Odell, Franklin, N.H.; 
Mrs. Alma Allen, Arlington, Mass.; Rev. 
Albert W. Clark, Schenectady, N.Y.; 
George EK. Ladd, Weston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw, Boston; Mrs. Harry 
Foster Burns, Baltimore, Md. 

The committee is planning to have the 
information concerning the school brought 
to the attention of Unitarians throughout 
the country. Already subscriptions have 
been secured which are payable within a 
year. 

The student body for the coming year 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicre-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Direcrors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca~ 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 

jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. For particulars 
address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 
BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


“*Equipped for moral and Christian improvement.’” 


FRANK L, Locke, Pres. Epwarp A. Cuurcn, Treas. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


will include boys and girls from different 
parts of the country who are coming to 
Andover as a result of this publicity 
campaign. 

Speaking of the work which Proctor 
Academy is doing, Charles H. Strong, 
president of the Laymen’s League, recently 
said: “Unitarians have not begun to real- 
ize the vital importance of the making of 
the profession of the ministry attractive to 
our best young men when they are in the 
preparatory school. Proctor Academy is 
an established agency of the first impor- 
tance in this respect.” 

The summer preaching services are well 
attended. The following ministers are 
scheduled to speak during the month of 
August: Rev. Frank C. Doan, Prof. Clay- 
ton R. Bowen, and Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns. 


Notes and Announcements 


Prof. Kirsopp Lake says, speaking of 
the influence of Jesus, “One of the most 
remarkable facts in the religious life of 
to-day is the way in which the non- 
theological world is rediscovering the 
teaching of Jesus almost as fast as it is 
abandoning the teaching of the Church 
about him.” 


An organization known as the Hale 
Union has recently been formed by the 
church at Newton Centre, Mass., taking 
the name and tradition of an organiza- 
tion that existed some years ago. The 
Union will attempt to interest every young 
man and woman in the church in the 


parish activities and in the support of 
program 


moral and social ideals. The 
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for the coming season has already been of many generations have gone to make development and is therefore content: to 
considered, and meetings will be held al- a little progress in man’s life and outlook do the next bit of work that comes to his 
ternate Sundays. and spiritual communings with his Maker. hand, provided it is good work, but he 


Meee wines the khect that recorded Mr. Taft has an eye for this historical does it in a big spirit.” 


daily occurrences of the Laymen’s Insti- = : = = ee ee 


5 unique, readable, INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


a useful. Its publishers received the 
thanks of all the delegates for the effi- 
cient assistanc o, i i ; ‘ sae 
By es eaye, in helping KE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and smal] 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


‘mmake the two weeks memorable in the 
experiences of many men. 
We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALIL- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 
OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST INDIES— 
AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER'S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 
167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Beach 8300 150 Offices throughout the World 


The pastor of the church in San An- 
tonio, Rey. Edward Day, finds that he is 
able in certain ways to render more effi- 
cient service by reason of the fact that 
he is librarian in Kelly Field. Recently 
a young widow, left with three children, 
who has been trained by him in library 
methods and employed for a children’s 
story-hour in his library, has been en- 
gaged for story-hour work at St. Mark’s 
HpiscopalsChurch and also as head of the 
children’s library work in the city library 
at a salary that renders her independent. 


Miss Mary Drew of Kingston, Mass., 
was appointed historian of the Unitarian 
Summer Meetings Association at its 
twenty-sixth annual session held at Star 
Island. It will be her duty to gather 
material and photographs of interest re- 
lating to the past, present, and future of 
the Isles of Shoals. The Association has 
recently come into possession of a re- . 
markable document, the diary kept in 
1800 by Rey. Jedediah Morse. Mr. Morse 
was visiting the island for the purpose of 
looking after the religious welfare of the 
inhabitants. It was under his supervi- 
sion that the famous stone church was No “House Ad” this week. 
erected. 


The chureh in Lexington, Mass., is The Circulation Manager 18 


closed for the summer. The interior is 
being painted, and a hardwood floor laid. 
The church is uniting for the vacation ; 
season in community services with the But New Subscriptions keep 
Congregational, Baptist, Episcopal, and ms s ' 
Follen Unitarian churches. During Au- coming just the same! 

gust and on the first Sunday in September 
services will be held in the Congrega- 
tional church, with these preachers: Au- 
gust 6, Rey. Russell H. Conwell, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; August 13 and August 20, Rev. 
Herbert A. Jump, Manchester, N.H.; Au- 
gust 27, Rev. George Hale Reed, Winches- 
ter, Mass.; September 3, Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, formerly of Brooklyn, N.Y. 


on his vacation. 


Chief Justice Taft in the course of his 
visit to England for the purpose of in- 
vestigating English judicial procedure 
spoke before Unitarians. An appreciation 
of Mr. Taft appeared in the Inquirer for 
July 22. The writer speaks as follows: 
“What struck me first of all was his di- 


reetness and simplicity. He has the Eng- ; Galen dowel line 

lish conception of a speech. He has : 

something to say and he says it. ... ; SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
Unitarian Christianity has bred him in (iva (Cn aereane Rae TRS 

an atmosphere of freedom for others as : 16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


well as of responsibility for a firm indi- 
vidual faith. He has a confident belief 
in the betterment of the world, but feels 
in his bones that the life of the world is 
long as compared with the life of a man, 
This gives him a sense of proportion that ; 
saves him from being troubled by short : PLO ent Vere NR a eeie.ars Ses Sk gl emis. Gee ee Soe nner Cate Cr Race 
yiews or seeming setbacks. The efforts ; ; 8-10-22 
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Insane Man: “Bring me a piece of 
toast.” Attendant: “What do you want 
with a piece of toast?” “I’m a poached 
egg and I want to sit down.”—Oklahoma 
Whirlwind. 


Miss Jenkins: ‘“Nobody ever heard of a 
sentence without a predicate.” Knecht: 
“T have, Miss Jenkins.” Miss Jenkins: 
“What is it?’ Knecht: “Thirty days.” 
—Albright Bulletin. 


‘Do Englishmen understand American 
slang?” “Some of them do. Why?” ‘My 
daughter is to be married in London, and 
the earl has cabled me to come across.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“You told me to file these letters,” said 
the new yeoman. “Yes.” returned the 
officer. “Well, I was thinking that it’d be 
easier to trim ’em with a pair of scissors.” 
Mississippi Bulletin. 


A delegate at Star Island, impressed 
with the architecture of the Portsmouth 
naval prison, sent home a picture-eard of 
the building, with the following message: 
“T am leaving here next week.” 


Newsboy (on railroad car, to gentleman 


occupant): “Buy Edgar Guest's latest 
work, sir?” Gentleman: “No! JI am 


Edgar Guest himself.” Newsboy: “Well, 
buy ‘Man in Lower Ten.’ You ain’t Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, are you?’—Writer’s 
Monthly. 


When “Bill” Travers went to a regatta 
off Newport one summer, and promptly 
observed that most of the yachts in the 
big squadron belonged to Wall Street 
brokers, he seemed to fall into a reverie, 
from which he emerged to put the dis- 
coneerting query, “I s-s-say, where are the 
e-c-customers’ yachts?”—Boston Globe. 


The fact that Abraham Lincoln, George 
Washington, and other great departed 
whose names are taken in vain every day 
by small-bore politicians, do not return 
and whack these persons over the heads 
with a tambourine, is almost—as Anatole 
France remarked in an essay on Flaubert 
—is almost an argument against the im- 
mortality of the soul. 


A farmer leased a field to a farm-hand, 
and the rental was to be one-fourth of 
the crop raised. Harvest-time came in 
due course, but the farmer was amazed 
to find that he got nothing. The tenant 
hawled three loads of produce to his own 
barn, but there was nothing left for the 
farmer, who remonstrated: “How’s this? 
Wasn’t I to get a fourth of the crop?” he 
asked. ‘Yes, you was,” the tenant an- 
swered, “but as it turned out, there was 
only three loads.’—Judge. 


An applicant for work at the Ford plant 
asked a veteran Ford employee if it were 
true that the company was always finding 
methods of speeding up production by 
using fewer men. The yeteran replied: 
“Most certainly. In facet,” he continued, 
“T just had a dream which illustrates the 
point. Mr. Ford was dead and I could 
see the pallbearers carrying his body. Sud- 
denly the procession stopped. Mr. Ford 
had come to life. As soon as the casket 
was opened he sat upright, and, on seeing 
six pallbearers, cried out at once: ‘Put 
this casket on wheels and lay off five 
men.’ ”’—Wall Street Journal. 


| PLEASANTRIES 


stian Register 


THE JULY PENSION 


$11,800. 


paid July Ist, $200. each to honor list of 
fifty-nine Unitarian Ministers. For first 
time is at rate of $400. a year; some day 
when we all get together it will be $600. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL! 


Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
A Guide Book for Parents telling intimately 
and discriminatingly of Schools good and bad. 
WHY CHOOSE BLINDLY? 
896 pp. $4.00 postpaid. Catalogs or Advice on request 
PORTER SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY 


MANCHESTER, VERMONT 


90th year. Young men and young women are 
offered college preparation with certificate privilege 
and a commercial course. Modern gymnasium. 
Faculty of experienced men and women. Terms 
moderate. For catalogue and information address 


WILLIAM W, LEE, Jr., Principal 
53 Dunster St., Cambridge, Mass. 


WHAT SCHOOL 
for the 


BOY or GIRL 
Parents are now considering this 
important question. 


To help them in their decisions, 
readers of 


THE REGISTER 


are invited to ask for informa- 
tion and data concerning reliable 
schools. This service is gratis. 


Readers who will conduct schools 
this fall are invited to send us a 
catalogue for our files. 


Address all correspondence to 


School and Camp Service 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


YOUR SUMMER ADDRESS 


THE REGISTER will be sent regularly to you so 
that you may read the unusual news and feature 
articles which will enliven its pages while you are 
away from home. Please send old and new address 
at least two weeks in advance of change to 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, August 18, morning service, 
10.45 a.m. Dr. Brown will preach, Church 
open 9 to 12 daily. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the sum- 
mer. Union Services at King’s Chapel every 
Sunday morning at 10.45. This church is open 
daily from 9 to 4, All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rey. Prof. Kirsopp Lake, D.D., 
Maryvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass., 
will preach. The South Congregational So- 
ciety and the Church of the Disciples will 
unite with the Arlington Street Church for the 
summer. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. During the summer the 
Society will unite with the First Church and 
as Chapel in holding services at King’s 

apel. 


Educational 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 35 girls. 12 teachers. 


= JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 
Principals: wRs, JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 
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